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Send for Our 


i. Spring Catalog 


We clothe all the family 


from King Baby to his 
devoted Grandparents 


and 


We furnish homes, 


hotels and club rooms 
to the smallest detail 









Our prices are guaranteed right, and 
we prepay your purchases anywhere 
—(excepting only on furniture, lin- 
oleums and bedding). 






DENVER'S FAMOUS 
400 FOOT 
MAIN AISLE 


We send you the newest and best merchandise the 
market affords, and if not satisfactory you 
may return them at our expense 


Central Shorthorn 


Breeders’ Sh S | 
Association QNLOW and Sale 
Fine Stock Pavilion, Kansas City, Mo., March 29-31, 1921 
75 Bulls—150 Females (203 i 


BULLS—The best opportunity of the year to secure the sort of Bulls needed in the Better Sires Campaign carried 


on in Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorado. There will be a few outstanding individuals of the breeding, type, and 
quality necessary to work improvement in the pure-bred herds. 


FEMALES—Ten Heifers imported as suckling calves or in dam. Sixty Scotch Cows and Heifers of breeding age, 
bred to the best herd bulls in the Missouri Valley. A large number of Scotch topped females suitable to go on to 
farms where pure-bred cattle will profitably replace grades in the production of beef and milk. 


The consignments to this sale come from some of the best herds in Missouri and Kansas. Almost all of them were 
bred by consignors. They will sell within the reach of beginners and of farmers. 













AuctioneersGROSS, MILNE and BURGESS W. A. COCHEL, Sales Manager, 
J. A. FORSYTHE, Secretary, Pleasant Hill, Mo. Baltimore Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Page THROUGH THE EFFORTS OF THE 
20 
NEW MEXICO CATTLE AND HORSE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
24 
26 | STEERS 
NAME ADDRESS CLASS TIME OF PLACE OF 
es 
1 Year/2Years|3Years|1 Year DELIVERY DELIVERY 
30 BORE Pe iccsckccaccesvaens Colorado Springs, Colo...| 250 SP Bo eaccl, Sete nas sbedetss lah nacebes endcadd antes tiwmadeeeeescumae Mar. 15 to May 15.| Suwanee, N. M. 
Bounds, Dates... isc cceces. GI Bie Bilis ods cctncenshe ences 60 Native Steers............ MOET sac acaee. Gage, N. M. 
COR GS aaiaitvetiodedeicg Albuquerque, N. M. ..... 200 50 High-Grade Herefords....} April or May...... Perea, N. M. 
33 Cass, C. C Carlsbad, N. M.......... Wi iive cxnnlaxasacbesces Herefords and Durhams..| October........... Carlsbad, N. M. 
GS eo San Marcial, N. M....... 100 cic ost). “Be vcinxe bakewesl caus sbrda wa ecalseeh es ies teeeecnueeeows May or June...... San Marcial, N. M. 
Culites Cottle Ox. ° occ c5. 5.5 Fa 8 I itched Bel GR eek ott So ede se ee WOO Bs Se deesec Lordsburg, N. M. 
37 Day & White..................| Buchanan, N. M......... 40 150 Grade Herefords......... RMN hincande ae Buchanan, N. M. 
Diamond Barr Cattle Co....... Silver City, N. M........]| 300 50 High-Grade Herefords ...| June 1............ Silver City, N. M. 
DeenG, Be Tees ics dss: | A cs cass 250 Screed cei eds atccnacewwacctdedsne Any time......... Animas, N. M. 
42 Finley & Son.................. | Carrizozo, N. M sngerall” MOE Sa ds Bales cccbes edt. coat MacodesdP wecenddguededacsvetdcee BER iad tigen Carrizozo, N. M. 
Gonzales, Lorenzo............. Hilario, N. M............ 250 Mb is cenFexcch” Sensei teks Se | Mivcakixanee <ovcus adaeoien April or May...... Hilario, N. M. 
G. O. 8. Cattle Co.............. | Silver City, N. M........ Se eas cE Ee cc ee PAD ce cow tall castle dieedoxccesacieees June 1 and Oct.15.| White Water, N. M. 
44 ee CEs icine 6c dscns 555i RA ee Blew xkedinbae 400 30 80% Whitefaces......... Db cidsaaacesd Engle, N. M. 
GIG B Wisivee sk sncgsscues WG Pes Bicaacecessces 100 15 Herefords and Durhams..} April............. Engle, N. M. 
James Bros....................| Chloride, N. M........... SR PR Fens schadiaccbecceach Ree) eS SRP Be eee eee June to August Engle, N. M. 
. Kearney, E.N.................| EB. Las Vegas, N. M...... 265 | 400 Natives (Hereford Grade)| June 15........... Watrous, N. M. 
FN, Fe 6 bo cnbks od cco. 0's CI Oe cade naa besos 200 90% Whitefaces ......... | ee Clayton, N. M. 
La Cuerva Farm & Cattle Co... | La Cuerva, N. M........ 75 35 Angus and Whitefaces...} Spring............ La Cuerva, N. M. 
46 Fam: Pre. i. cceciccs ces ccna COR NOM... .25.. 80 34 Good Grade Herefords...| About May 20....| Silver City, N. M. 
pt ee ol SE Bane ecb Esl Se awd 4 eaccanc. Meieas 8b as ob ena neanad a eae MM caccsctiinc Kenna, N. M. 
*Lask, John A..................} Carebad, N. M.......... 700 | 400 MEE ac ceadsseseas Still. occ cece: Carlsbad, N. M. 
WU, Wiis ecinnsiscdccccccc es | MOC Be Meco as decd ec edkes eR Se Pe re Spring... Carlsbad, N. M., or 
Seminole, Tex. 
pecs McKeen, Hugh................| Alma, N. M............. a a a ke ens doc ddacestreaecdasaneease May 15 to June 15.| Silver City, N. M. 
Se eee DN WE We i access be iaees 1300 Herefords......... .| Spring............] Roy, N. M. 
PERG BE Bevis ccincs isos. <cty | SO Be Bess cine: ee nd tres race a iccdppekoscnasmedenenccuedeces May 15 to June 15.| Osceola, N. M. 





Mesilla Park, N. M....... 
Maxwell, N. M 
Ancho, N. M......... 


Glenwood, N. M......... 
Glenwood, N. M......... 
Carlsbad, N. M......... 


124 South Walter Street, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


Roswell, N. M 
Elida, N. M 
Elida, N. M 
Elida, N. M 
Elida, N. M 
Hope, N..M 
Be ee 


pees Ne Ms... s. . lac ce ok 


Texico, N. M., Box 27 
Texico, N. M 
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Good Grade Herefords. . . 
Herefords and Durhams. . 
Good Cattle............. 


About May 20... 
June 20..........- 


Whitefaces.............. 
Whitefaces.............. 


High-Grade Herefords 
and Shorthorns 


June or later... . 








Maxwell, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Taos, N. M. 
Bloomfield, N. M. 
Leasburg, N. M. 
Maxwell, N. M. 
Ancho, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Carlsbad, N. M. 
Lamy or Encino, N.M. 
Grants, N. M. 


Suwanee, N. M. 
Roswell and Carri- 
zoz0, N. M. 
Elkins, N. M 
Elida or Kenna, N.M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Elida, N. M. 
Hope, N. M. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Lordsburg, N. M. 
Springer, N. M. 
Springer, N. M. 
Ranch 
Clovis, N. M. 
Ranch 
Farm 
Magdalena, N. M. 
Portales, N. M. 
Bascom, N. M. 








+14 calves 8 months old. 


t140 head coming year-old steers and heifers. 


Robinson, I. L......... 
Sey & Ghee soe c e553: ences 
NUL Re Mis cau os vanced te ca oft i i 
0) A See ee 
Wee Oc Te ieclicce cic Pon aeons i 
Van Bruggen, W............... . i 
, 0 SB re ere dae 
Woodrow, Henry.............. iff, N. 
Woodrow, S. J., Mrs............ 
WO sac isk ccs cess . 
York, G. & Tipton, C. E........ 
Seen, WaGk .nceceets.. : 
IORI, Beissiges eerie ins, N. 
VI 5. 2a ta caees cade Ok i 
Man Beier. ‘ 
SINE Pisce vc cke x cc cke'en i i 
US ae 
ee hiedatuiaavakke i 
Ruekman, F.C................ Gedsieskane ome i 
TRG, TORS ieiciecacces Reeteee duce 
Ye ee i 
| ee 7 
MA Gi ne iadicapens nes i 
TI MC aah ie eicat thie cee 
th ee eee | J i 
TEs csi cksiccscdussse's As i 
i eee is, N. J i 
Greathouse, T.C............... i 
MMi ie Micesisssanadvesncs a | eae 
Red River Valley Co........... . 

*Care of National Bank of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, N. M. 

Those interested should communicate directly with owners at addresses given above. 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
[GROUND FLOOR] 
FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 
Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. — 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by ““THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’! M¢gr., Am. Cattle Co. 
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Live Stock in Old Mexico 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


ROM ALL INDICATIONS it is evident that 
Mexico is about to emerge from her war troubles, 


and that there is bound to be a lively revival of 
business all over the republic. Down along the border, 
and especially around El Paso, one hears plenty*of talk 
about the desirability of the renewal of friendly relations 
with that rich country by the United States. This senti- 


ment is general among all classes of business men and 
stockmen, who are outspoken in their hope that one of 
the first acts of President Harding will be recognition 
of the Obregon administration and full renewal of trade 





“LA CASA’’ AT TORREON RANCH 
Stables to Left, Chapel in Center, Men’s Residence to Right 


relations with the Mexican people. Even today most of 
the big cattle outfits that own huge ranges im the north- 
ern tier of Megican states are quietly putting their herds 
back across the border into Mexico, whence they were 
removed when the bandits that have scourged that coun- 
try for the last ten years became too active. Several of 
these big rancbes—especially those operating in the 
State of Sonora, which has been rather free from the 
attentions of Don Pancho Villa and others of his kind— 
never wholly abandonded their property, although some 
of them reduced their herds very materially. 
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GRAMA GRASS AMONG THE PINES 
San Miguel Ranch—Sierra Madre Mountains 


Supplies of Live Stock Depleted 


Without any great reserve supply of live stock, 


Mexico is bound to draw heavily on her own, as well 
as on our, ranges for her meats for many years to come. 
The only thing that worries the stockmen who are think- 
ing of moving their herds across the line, so as to utilize 
the huge grazing resources now open to the first comers, 
is the possibility of some tariff legislation on our part 
which will make it unprofitable to ship their surplus 
stock from the Mexican ranges into the United States. 
It is douktful, however, if any tariff measure would place 
an import duty on cattle on the hoof much higher than 
the one which prevailed previous to 1910, under which 
many thousands of young steers came across the line 
every year to stock our southwestern ranges, at prices 
that made good profits for their owners across the 
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Mexican border. Mexico now has some fifteen million 
inhabitants, and their needs will clean up the domesti: 
supply for many years to come, so that export trade 
will not be needed to furnish markets. 

Regular shipments of cattle and sheep are now being 
made from El Paso to the City of Mexico, Chihuahua 
and other large cities in central Mexico, to supply the 
local demand. This movement will increase greatly wit 
the improvement of shipping conditions on the Mexican 
railroads, which at present are far from satisfactory. 


No Late Estimates of Numbers 


It is a very difficult matter to arrive at any just 
estimate of the number of cattle and sheep now in 
Mexico. The latest reliable figures date back to 1910, 
when the Mexican government reports showed a_ total 
of 5,142,000 cattle, 3,424,000 sheep, 4,206,000 goats, and 
616,000 hogs. There are no available figures as to 
horses, mules, and burros. Today nobody will hazard 
even a at the numbers. The general belief 
is that, except in certain parts of Sonora which were 
not so seriously affected by the warring factions, the 
republic is pretty well cleaned out of sheep and cattle, 
but that the number of hogs is about normal. Several 
cattlemen, well informed as to conditions in the State 
of Sonora, estimate that there are now about 300,000 
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STEER PASTURE FENCE—SAN MIGUEL RANCH 
There Are Many Miles of Such Stone Fences 


head of range cattle in that state, and in the entire 
northern tier of Mexican states from the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia across to the Gulf of Mexico it is believed not 
over half a million head can be found. 


Terazzas Ranch Largest in America 

Of all the big stock-raising concerns across the Rio 
Grande, the famous Terazzas ranch, lying in the State 
of Chihuahua, has been most in the public eye. For 
more than half a century this huge ranch has been con- 
sidered the greatest stock-raising property under one 
management in the Western Hemisphere, if not in the 
whole world. For many years its actual extent and 
the number of stock on it has been a matter of consid- 
erable conjecture. For want of facts, the area was 
guessed at all the way from two to twenty million 
aeres, and the cattle, sheep, and horses were estimated 
aut almost unbelievable numbers. Recently, however, [ 
had an opportunity to get at the exact figures. Briefly, 
when the war broke out down there (about 1910) 
General Terazzas had on the 6,700,000 acres of land, 
which he owns absolutely in .fee simple, over 250,000 
cattle, 100,000 sheep, and about 15,000 horses, mules, 
ind burros. In that year the ranch branded over 80,000 
calves, and nearly 70,000 lambs were “marked up.” 

In November, 1920, General Terazzas, who is now 
over ninety years of age, with a view to either the sale 
or the leasing of this great unused range, employed 
A. F. Potter, who recently resigned from the United 


States Forest Service, to make a careful examination 
of the property and report fully upon its possibilities 
as a stock-raising proposition. Mr. Potter, who went 
all over the land, found what he declares to be one of 
the best live-stock ranges that he has ever seen. On 
every part of it limitless quantities of first-class range 
grasses, principally grama, were going to waste for want 
of stock to eat them. Of all the great herds that once 
populated this territory he saw only a few wild horses 
and burros, plus large numbers of deer and wild turkeys, 
which seem to have increased wonderfully during the 
war-time activities. Besides the grama, Mr. Potter found 
plenty of excellent browse in the shape of mesquite, cat- 
claw, sage, and other edible bushes. On countless thou- 
sands of acres of these lands the grama and tabosa 
grasses stood almost knee-high, forming a regular sod. 


Remarkable Character of Improvements 


What surprised Mr. Potter most about this property 
was the nature of the improvements. The estate is not 
in one solfd body, but consists of some sixteen separate 
units of varying size, selected by the wily general with 
a view to securing only the cream of the ranges, leaving 
out all the desert and waste areas possible. On each 
unit there are fine headquarter buildings for the manager 
of that particular tract, with comfortable and equally 
permanent houses for the employees. These buildings 
are generally of adobe or stone, some of the managers’ 
houses being of cut stone and extremely pretentious in 
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size and architectural embellishment. The adobe houses, 
unlike the average Mexican adobe dwellings, are built 
to last, with stone foundations and cut-stone copings, 
corners, lintels, and doorsteps. All the corrals are of 
stone or adobe, with cut-stone copings and gate-posts. 
There are miles and miles of division fences built entirely 
of stone, while many of the springs are cemented up and 
the water piped into first-class cement troughs. One 
string of these troughs is over 700 feet long, with a 
cement fence in the middle, about three feet high, to 
keep the cattle from crossing from one side to the other. 
By means of cement dams, large reservoir lakes have 
been created at various points on the ranges where liy- 
ing water is scarce, in which water for both stock and 
irrigating is stored. Even the sheep camps and homes 
of the sheepherders up in the yellow-pine forests of the 
high mountains, which with us would be of the most 
temporary character imaginable, are built of logs or 
adobe, with cut-stone trimmings and intended to last 
forever. On these buildings the raiding bandits have 
made but little impression; what with stone or dirt 
floors, and dirt roofs and walls, there was little to 
destroy or burn except the windows and doors, which 
in a good many cases were used for firewood by the 
raiders. Occasionally half a hundred bullet holes in 
the adobe walls showed where a bunch of unfortunate 
peons were stood up before a firing party and executed.-- 
more for the lust of killing than for any other known 
reason. 
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Opportunities for American Stockmen 


At the present time General Terazzas is endeavoring 
to utilize these unstocked ranges by leasing them either 
for long periods in suitable blocks to owners of stock, 
or else on some share basis; and, as he is prepared to 
fence them up into suitable pastures of almost any size, 
they offer an unusual opportunity to run large herds of 
either cattle or sheep on fenced inclosures on a prac- 
tically virgin range; for that is what it now is, after 
ull these years of rest and recuperation. 

A good many range stockmen in our southwestern 
states, finding themselves being slowly but surely 
crowded out of their old open ranges by-the invading 
homesteaders, are looking into these Mexican lands with 
a view to moving their entire herds across the line. It 
is also said that a syndicate of American capitalists is 
looking over the proposition with an idea of purchasing 
outright a part, if not all, of the lands. There are about 
500,000 acres of high-grade farming land on the estate, 
for which competent irrigation engineers have estimated 
that water may be secured for irrigation either by sur- 
face streams, wells, or reservoirs for flood waters. 

This great body of land—probably one of the last 
large tracts of real stock range open for use in this 
Western Hemisphere—has been in the hands of General 
Terazzas for over three-quarters of a century, as he made 
his initial purchase from the Mexican government as 
far back as the year 1841. The title, of course, is perfect, 
and bound to be sustained by any future government. 


Virginia As a Live-Stock State 


BY ELMO W. BRIM 
Galax, Virginia 


compete with certain other states in the Union, for 

quality she has an international reputation. Besides, 
she can boast of the largest exporter in America of beef 
cattle direct from bluegrass pastures. 

As is the case elsewhere, the cattle industry of Vir- 
ginia is largely restricted to a certain locality. This 
grazing area is bounded by Maryland on the north; 
by the Shenandoah and Alleghany Mountains, forming 
a natural boundary between Virginia and West Virginia, 
on the west; by Kentucky, or the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, on the southwest; and by the state line ef Tennes- 
see and North Carolina on the south to the point where 
the Blue Ridge Mountains enter Virginia from the latter 
state. This entire area, with the exception of Carroll 
and Grayson Counties, is practically all bluegrass graz- 
ing land, surrounded by mountain ranges. In many 
sections the bluegrass extends into the mountains. In 
the northern part, and stretching to the Maryland line, 
is the Shenandoah Valley. South of the Blue Ridge 


[ IN QUANTITY OF CATTLE Virginia cannot 


the cattle belt begins about Charlottesville, Virginia. 
A line drawn from this point to Washington, D. C., 
will include the larger portion of the remaining cattle 
zone. This, like the section just described, is a blue- 
grass country. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Carroll and Grayson. 
Counties are outside of the bluegrass region, they, too, 
are important cattle-raising centers. Galax, a town 
located on the boundary of these two counties, ships 
annually between five and six thousand head of cattle, 
the greater portion of which are stockers. The grass 
in this section is secured from the seeding of clover, 
orchard grass, and herds grass. This grass forms a 
sod which is suitable for grazing the second year, and 
which will bear grazing for eight or ten years, growing 
stronger as it gets older. From two to five acres are 
allowed to each steer, according to the age of the animal 
and the condition of the pasture. As the grass is not 
strong enough to finish them, the stockers are sold when 
they are three years old. At this age their average 
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weight is 1,100 pounds. Well-grazed cattle will put 
on 300 pounds during the grazing period. In the strict 
sense of the word, with the exception of beef cattle, 
these two counties are a breeding-ground. The cattle 
go into the Shenandoah Valley or to the adjoining coun- 
ties to be finished as export cattle. The Durhams, or 
Shorthorns, are here largely in the majority, although 
Grayson County can boast of some fine pedigreed’ Here- 
fords. Until late years Grayson County greatly ex- 
celled Carroll in bulls and cows of a pedigreed type; 
but during the winter of 1918 the Carroll County Thor- 
oughbred Shorthorn Association was formed by a num- 
ber of practical cattlemen. Thirty pedigreed Durham 
bulls were bought from stock farms near Kansas City. 
These animals were all yearlings, averaging 800 pounds 
in weight, and were both red and roan in color. They 
were an exceptionally fine bunch of bulls, and, though 
the time has been short, the marked improvement in the 
calves of the county is evidence that the work of this 
cattle association deserves praise. 


We will next take up the famous bluegrass section of 
Virginia. The early settlers of this particular area found 
a wild grass which greatly alarmed them, since it resisted 
all their efforts to destroy it. In the end the bluegrass, 
which is a natural grass, won the battle, as the pioneers 
learned its value and discovered that their efforts had 
been directed against a friend instead of a foe. The 
bluegrass grows rapidly in the spring, seeding about the 
first of July. The ground, even in old grass, fills up 
with clover—often with a crop of red clover. There is 
also to be found an intermingling of voluntary timothy, 
English bluegrass, and other grasses, which carries the 
cattle through July and August to the time when the 
bluegrass begins its fall growth, which is usually 
stronger and more abundant than the spring and summer 
growth. It grows luxuriantly and in almost endless 
variety, improving with age. From two to four acres 
are required for each steer. Cattle in this section will 
put on from 325 to 420 pounds, and in many cases more, 
during the grazing period, according to age, breed, and 
pasturage. Instances are on record of steers putting 
on as much as 600 pounds in one season. The grazing 
period begins about April 20 and extends to November, 
and in some instances even to the middle of December. 
The cattle are usually kept in one pasture from autumn 
to autumn, and as a rule are unsheltered. During the 
feeding period they are wintered almost exclusively on 
dry feed—fodder, straw, and hay. The heavy cattle 
are fed ensilage, corn, or corn and wheat straw. When 
corn is fed, the amount is about fifteen bushels per head. 
The export steer is finished ready for the market during 
his third year, at a weight of from 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds, which is the desired weight of export cattle from 
this section. 

While many breeds of cattle may be found in Vir- 
ginia, the Shorthorn is by far the most popular type. 
Great interest is taken in pedigreed stock throughout 
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the bluegrass area. With good breeding to begin with, 
and bluegrass to develop and finish them, it is only 
natural that the cattle should be fit for a top market. 
But, as the cattleman of today is painfully aware, that 
market is getting to be ancient history. 

The ten counties which form the southwestern corner 
of Virginia graze from 20,000 to 30,000 head of export 
cattle yearly. In addition to this, there are about half 
this number of stock cattle grazed annually. 

Besides the cattle, many thousand sheep are grazed 
in southwest Virginia. The sheep are raised for the 
lambs, which are marketed from May 15 to July 10. It 
is not unusual for the May lambs to weigh from 80 to 
90 pounds, and they always top the New York market. 
The lambs are raised almost exclusively on grass. There 
are also several thousand hogs shipped from this section 
yearly, which are fattened largely on grass. A great 
many horses are bred, which are marketed in the South: 
Horses raised on limestone hills have the reputation of 
being the most desirable animals that the farmers can 
procure, owing to their great bone and muscle. 

The larger cattlemen of southwest Virginia will 
average from 500 to 2,000 head yearly. Half of these 
holdings are finished and sold as export cattle, being 
replaced by stockers for the ensuing year. 

Virginia, being situated midway between Maine and 
Florida, has a climate devoid of the extremes of heat 
and cold typical of the states north and south of her. 
Her average temperature is 56 degrees, and her annual 
rainfall from 40 to 60 inches. Occasionally cold waves 
pass over this district, but the winters are short and 
the temperatures usually moderate. These facts, with 
the consequent long grazing seasons, including a certain 
amount of winter grazing, make cattle-raising a profit- 
able industry. F 

The selling value of Virginia cattle was established 
on the London market years ago when they brought the 
same price as corn-fed Chicago cattle which were in 
competition with them. Virginia is the only state that 
exports beef cattle direct from the bluegrass pastures. 
Seventy-five thousand head of highly bred cattle are 
exported from Virginia’s grassy slopes to English mar- 
kets each year. 


ANOTHER DEFLATION MOVEMENT 


COMMITTEE from the National Wool Growers’ Association, 

composed of A. J. Knollin, of Soda Springs, Idaho, and 
A. J. Kimball and Tom Austin, of Salt Lake City, Utah, camped 
in Chicago March 1 to inaugurate a campaign designed to deflate 
war prices at the stock-yards. The management of the Stock 
Yard Company was asked to cut yardage on sheep from 8 to 5 
cents per head, and a request was made to the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange to reduce the commission from $24 to $15 per 
double-deck. The committee stated its case, in each instance 
leaving the matter under advisement. 

It is probable that the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
as a result of the work of the Committee of Fifteen, will also 
open negotiations for reduction of yardage and commission 
charges. 
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VHE ‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, in its regula- 

tions issued for the guidance of taxpayers, has 
eee ‘hithierto shown an imperfect grasp of the essen- 
‘fia ‘character of some phases of the live-stock industry ; 
‘and” ‘the recently issued amendment to Regulations 45 
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ldaitcalties, that erie this eaiiiiie. Inquiry among 
jhive;stock, breeders has led us to believe that there are 
almost, as) many methods of calculating income derived 
from. live,stock as there are taxpayers making the re- 
ctarm: Many ¢axpayers are inclined to the view, for in- 
stance, Ahtatyaealf crop or lamb crop which remains un- 
jsold: does notraffect income. This view simply ignores 
inventory as & factor. 
lo ogthteal shortly but sufficiently, the income from live 
stock orsist® of the proceeds of the sales of the year, 
lus inc#edve of inventory (or minus decrease of in- 
Hamtonipliay ¢ fa¥ the case may be), minus cost of purchases. 
COE cotrbE this is subject to the.usual deductions on ac- 
~Woutit 8 Uperating expenses, etc., but at present we are 
only considering the method of arriving at gross in- 
vémne!}' "The above simple statement is unassailable. It 
edts°all the requirements of the problem, as far as it 
Bees!0 It lays down the same rule as is applicable to 
‘thd Stock-in-trade of the merchant, and it will cover 
“thé ‘case of the taxpayer who is a trader or dealer in 
ive stock. But for a taxpayer whose income is derived 
‘f¥om an established herd of breeding cattle the ques- 
‘tion of the basis of inventory valuation presents diff- 
‘eulties, and no governing rule has been laid down to 
meet them. 


The new amendments we have referred to throw no 
light on the problem. We read there: 

ArT. 1585 (a). Inventories of live-stock raisers and other 
farmers.—(1) Farmers may change [the change is optional] 
the basis of their returns from that of receipts and disburse- 
ments to that of an inventory basis, which necessitates the 
use of opening and closing inventories for the year in which 
the change is made. ... 

(2) Because of the difficulty of ascertaining actual cost 
of live stock and other farm products, farmers who render their 
returns upon an inventory basis may, at their option, value 
their inventories for the current taxable year according to the 
“farm-price method” of determining costs, which provides for a 
valuation of inventories at market price less cost of marketing. 
[The italics are those of the department.] 


It is obvious that the stock-grower whose breeding 
cattle, except perhaps the bulls, are native to the ranch, 
and whose herd has been producing since a time long 
before income-tax returns came to trouble the minds 
of men, cannot apply either “cost” or “market price less 
cost of marketing” as a basis of inventory valuation. For 
such a herd there is no quotable market. It is true that 
sales do occasionally occur of a ranch with the cattle 
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thereon, as a going concern; but such transactions are 
too infrequent to form a basis for yearly valuation, 
even if the wide variation of value arising from differ- 
ences in latitude, blood, and season made comparison 
applicable. 


The cows which are ordinarily sold from such a herd 
as we are considering are those which have outlived 
their usefulness or are otherwise unsuitable for the 
purpose of the breeder. They are, in fact, a part of the 
plant that is “scrapped” as being either worn out or 
defective. The method usually adopted to get rid of 
this scrap is to ship it to one of the central markets, 
where it finds a sale in the “canner” class. The price 
obtained in this way is naturally much below the value 
of the cows retained, and the result is a loss on the in- 
ventory figures, if the cattle have been carried at a fair 
valuation. Time was when such old stock was of such 
little value on the market that it would not have paid 
freight and expenses if shipped several hundred miles. 
In that case the owner, operating at a distance, could 
only let the old cows die on the range and take their 
hides. The principle was the same: he was saving what 
he could out of a worn-out capital asset. 


If the “farmer” were to use the figures obtained by 
realization on such assets as a basis of his “market 
price less cost of marketing,” inventory shrinkage for 
the year 1920 would be such that in the average of cases 
the taxable income for 1920 would disappear. In the 
case of herds such as we have mentioned by far the 
greater part of the livestock assets of the owner are 
represented by the breeding cows; and any fluctuation 
in the value of that class of cattle would affect in a 
controlling degree the total of the inventory and the re- 
sulting income. The true method of dealing with this 
class of property is to consider an established herd of 
breeding cattle as “plant” from which the annual out- 
put is the steers—or, in some cases where a surplus 
of heifers is sold, the steers and heifers. If this prin- 
ciple be adopted, the inventory can be based on the 
valuation that obtained in 1913, in the same manner as 
is done with real estate, when such valuation can be 
established—and it is scarcely more difficult to estab- 
lish it in one case than in the other. Failing other 
sources of information, the tax-rolls can be referred to. 
This would stabilize inventories, remove the necessity 
for annual revaluation, and insure the government an 
equitable tax yield in years of favorable markets or of 
average animal fertility. Having thus established a 
basis of inventory, the rule laid down at the beginning 
of this article can be applied, and the stockman’s diffi- 
culties will, in great part, vanish. There is authority for 
the use of this-method in Article 15838, Regulations 45, a 
part of which is as follows: 
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In any industry in which the usual rules for computation 
of cost of production are inapplicable, costs may be approxi- 
mated on such basis as may be reasonable and in conformity with 
established trade practice in the particular industry. 

But it is highly desirable that the method be expressly 
sanctioned by regulation. 

An income tax is probably the fairest tax that human 
governments have devised, provided it be based on true 
income. Of course, it should be divested of all exemp- 
tions on account of tax-free bonds and the like. There 
is no reason for granting exemption to revenue derived 
from dividends of taxpaying corporations, while collect- 
ing from receipts of interest on the bonds of the same 
corporations. The intention should be to tax the entire 
income enjoyed by the taxpayer, from whatever source 
derived. The exemption of income from government 
bonds was a device to add to the attractiveness of those 
bonds on the market, and never had any pretense of 
equity. If only for the sake of simplicity—which should 
be one of the chief ends in view in framing a tax meas- 
ure—there should be made one clear and asepticizing 
sweep of all these noxious growths. 


It is always possible for a taxpayer who is in re 
ceipt of an income to turn over part of it to the gov- 
ernment. For out of the whole a portion can be taken. 
This axiom of physics is often ignored by the taxing 
authorities of some of our western states. In compari- 
son with the burden of the property tax imposed by 
these, the exactions of the federal income tax, with ex- 
cess-profits tax thrown in, are almost negligible addi- 
tions to the taxpayer’s load. Indeed, the former class 
of taxation often effectually neutralizes the latter. 


A strong argument for the simplification of the law 
and the form of return is supplied by the circumstance 
that the department is still engaged in checking the 
schedules for the year 1917. Circulars were recently 
sent out to taxpayers requesting them to sign a waiver 
of the statutory limitation of three years allowed for 
the audit. If two years are required for the force at the 
command of a great department of state to check the 
returns of one year—and this appears to be a liberal 
estimate of its speed-—and assuming that the 1917 
audit will be completed this year, we cannot expect to 
hear from the 1918 returns until 1923, nor from those 
now being rendered until 1927. Such a prospect does 
not inspire the taxpayer to care or exactitude. 


Undoubtedly much of the difficulty of auditing is 
due to the excess-profits-tax provisions, with all their 
complicated methods of computing invested capital. But 
this is only one reason, and a minor one, for discredit- 
ing that tax. A more serious objection is that it is es- 
sentially a tax on success. Speculative enterprises 
which may, in the rare event of high success, yield a 
large return are discouraged ; and if they are undertaken 
at all, a ‘strong temptation arises towards a reckless 
scale of operating expenses. Nothing could be more 
subversive of business morale. 
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We have spoken in kindly terms of the income tax, 
but with the reservation that it should be a tax on true 
income. It is an open question whether profit on the 
sale of capital assets should be so considered. It has 
been held heretofore by the United States Supreme 
Court (in the case of Stratton’s Independence v. How- 
bert) that, while the gradual disposition of ores from a 
mine produced income, the sale of a mining property 
was merely capital conversion and not income. And 
more recently—as recently as December 16, 1920—the 
United States District Court of Connecticut has held, 
in the case of Brewster v. Walsh, in effect, that no 
profit arising from a sale of a capital asset produced 
income. 

The legal consequence of these decisions is beyond 
our capacity of appraisement. It may be much or little. 
We base our objection to this feature of the law on the 
high ground of public policy. Even more than the ex- 
cess-profits tax, it is a hindrance to development; and it 
is our good fortune to live in a country that is long on 
natural resources and short on development. While this 
provision of the law remains in force no large pastoral 
property will be broken up into farms, no new irrigation 
project will colonize its raw land. The home-making 
impulse, which is the motive by which our race has lived 
and possessed the earth, is offered cold obstruction. This 
application of the law is an anachronism. It is time to 
sweep it away. 


KANSAS STOCKMEN MEET AT SALINA 


HE KANSAS LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION met in annual 

convention at Salina, Kansas, February 16-18, 1921. An 
unusually interesting and comprehensive program had been 
arranged, and the attendance was a large and representative 
one. A number of important resolutions were adopted, of which 
the following is a summary: 


Praying the incoming Congress to enact tariff legislation 
for the protection of ‘the live-stock industry, based on the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad; 

Urging Congress to repeal Section 15-a of the Act to Reg- 
ulate Commerce, under which interstate freight rates in the 
Western Classification Territory have been advanced 35 per 
cent, and to amend the act so as to preserve to the individual 
states the right to exercise full jurisdiction over intrastate rates; 

Indorsing the Gronna bill for federal control of the meat- 
packing industry; 

Urging the passage of the Burdick bill, introduced in the 
Kansas State Legislature, for the correction of evils at live- 
stock markets; 

Requesting the appointment on the Federal Reserve Board 
of a member from the West conversant with the needs of stock- 
men; 

Recommending the establishment of a bureau by the asso- 
ciation for the purpose of facilitating the buying and selling 
of live stock; ‘ 

Asking for a speedy decision by the United States Supreme 
Court as to the constitutionality of the Federal Farm Loan Act; 

Commending the efficient work of the National Live Stock 
Shippers’ League; 

Pledging continued support to the American National Live 
Stock Association; 

. Petitioning President Harding to appoint Joseph H. Mercer 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


John A. Edwards, of Eureka, was elected president for the 
current year, and Joseph H. Mercer, of Topeka, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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HE Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 

~ Labor, purports to give accurate statistics rela- 
tive to the trend of wholesale and retail food prices. The 
February issue of the Review brings the data down to the 
close of 1920. Below we print a summary of these data 
from 1913 to the end of last year, with detailed monthly 
figures for the years 1919 and 1920. The percentage 
figures are based on the average prices of the principal 
articles of food prevailing at the beginning of 1913. 
These are considered as 100 per cent. The subsequent 
figures represent the average wholesale and retail prices 
on the later dates indicated, also stated in percentages: 


Date Wholesale Retail 

BDI JONMALY. oi oi SS see u nde aslo s 100 100 
Te FOOTY ind isies 5 oo 6 cc o's dies ose 102 104 
a IN 2 i hd 5 oo ata CS wanes 106 103 
MEG FOES os iia aig doa aes 0a a vlv'eiva od 113 107 
oO MONEY ois eine vis -ais de ro 0 05 2S 150 128 
Bute SROUOTY 6 iis dec cdaadentwscsd 187 160 
IO FRRRIT Yaw ish nid's 0 nie Gis.s o.i0 yer 207 185 
EME os Bibb a ew ke Swe emia 196 172 
MN PE es. Sisad cha Feb ec ote 203 175 

EN rs ac elem dinie a sauna wa 211 182 

BY, ee Saati ann bwaneiae 214 185 

PRN Oe cles cocciineas on eee uk ee cles 204 184 

DN sc As shoot unpsins te. aioe atniees 216 190 
IIE ole ovoid dra ie la fo idles apd ahord ee 227 192 
PRCEIINENNT ~ 's rocco ad wie bral «5 Greis. Ste 211 188 
NEES oie oe ak ees en 211 189 

PR IWARNIOD 5.6 u's aierees inna ao eso 219 192 
POOPIE fos oe eset Gausdw axes 234 197 
NO20—JORUATY 6.6 bik fee pieces aves 253 201 
MONT. iso pcs ods Sie awe *,0 244 200 
MO? 3 os So bee oe wiles eeu es 246 200 

MINDS de tac Seip evo bio Se Maid eA 270 211 

MY Getcakenssaguk kien eweesase 287 215 

BONG ic oan odobesiabisaw aed 279 219 

NTs aio hae ER SOG RA Om 268 219 
MINI ian a sb cel semis eave pian 235 207 
PENI 5 2 bbace eke ene Sea 223 203 
RONPERIRIE ee ete Sea gale 204 198 
DRONEOE -eadis dike nn ccwn bas eae 195 193 
SION So icinspsit aed bi xiaresee Ries 172 178 


From the foregoing comparison it appears that, 
while the wholesale prices of the principal articles of 
food maintained an almost uniform advance until May, 
1920, when the decline commenced, the peak in retail 
prices was not reached until July, 1920. It is quite nat- 
ural that the high point in retail prices should be a 
month or so later than that of wholesale prices. It is 
also apparent that retail prices did not advance in the 
same percentage proportion as did wholesale prices. 
The retail margin widened tremendously, but did not 
reach the same percentage increase as wholesale prices 
until December, 1920, when, for the first time since Jan- 
uary, 1915, it exceeded the wholesale percentage increase. 

A glance at the voluminous detail figures published 
in the Monthly Labor Review discloses the large increase 
in the retail margin. One instance, which all of our 
readers can easily verify from their own experience, will 
suffice for illustration. Milk per quart is quoted at 
wholesale in 1913 at 3.5 cents, and in December, 1920, 
at 7.5 cents—an increase of 4 cents, or 114.3 per cent. 
Milk at retail is quoted in 1913 at 8.9 cents a quart—an 
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increase of 5.4 cents over the wholesale price in 1913; 
while in December, 1920, the retail price of milk per 
quart is given as 16.7 cents—an increase over the whole- 
sale price of 9.2 cents. In other words, the wholesale 
increase from 1913 to December, 1920, was 4 cents, while 
the retail increase in the same period was 9.2 cents. The 
percentage increase in the retail price of milk was 89 
per cent, as against a wholesale increase of 114 per cent. 
The retailer’s margin increased from 5.4 to 9.2 cents. 

While the percentage increase in retail prices has not 
quite kept pace with the percentage increase in whole- 
sale prices, the retail margin has practically doubled. 
It is therefore not surprising that so much criticism 
should have been directed against the retailers and their 
alleged extortionate profits. According to the above 
table, the percentage indices of wholesale prices declined 
32 per cent between the beginning and the close of 1920, 
while the retail percentage indices declined only 11.5 
per cent. Bradstreet’s food index, based on the prices 
per pound of‘ thirty-one articles used for food, showed 
a decline during the year 1920 of 34 per cent. 

An examination of the prices used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its compilations would seem to indi- 
cate that, in some instances, the bureau has been too 
liberal in its selection of the higher prices; thus lending 
color to the charge, frequently made, that the cost-of- 
living statistics prepared by the Department of Labor 
reflect to a degree its desire to justify the existing labor 
wage scale. However, if the same methods have been 
uniformly applied throughout the entire period, the per- 
centage results should reflect the trend of costs, 
although the actual prices might not be fairly represen- 
tative. For example, in its tabulation of wholesale 
prices of foodstuffs the bureau quotes only one price on 
cattle, under the classification of “Cattle, good to choice 
steers,” and only one wholesale price on beef, classified 
as “Beef, fresh, good native steers.” These grades cover 
only a minor percentage of the total number of cattle 
slaughtered or the amount of beef consumed, and there- 
fore are not representative of average costs to consumers. 


The Labor Review also contains very interesting data 
relative to the wholesale prices by groups of commod- 
ities, based on January, 1913, as 100 per cent. We quote 
the following percentage indices for January, 1920, and 
December, 1920, indicative of the trend of group prices 
during the past year: j 





Article 


January | December| Decrease | Increase 
Farm products.......... 246 144 Be. = Vas oe 
BGG, Olio. x << S35 a tient 253 172 Be § Ainei.dots 
Clothes and clothing..... 350 220 eS © rpg 
Fuel and lighting........ 184 BOO Tate ke 52 
Metals and metal products 177 157 BO. i ticvasin tee e 
Building materials:...... 268 266 2 
Chemicals and drugs..... 189 188 BO eee taees 
House-furnishing goods... 324 346 22 
Miscellaneous........... 227 205 22 
248 | 189 59 


All commodities. ......... 


It will be noted that the relative decrease on farm 
products is greater than on any other group. 
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OPTIMISM INVADING MARKET CIRCLES 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHIcaq@o, ILL., March 1, 1921. 

PTIMISM is timidly poking its nose out of the cavity in 

which it has hibernated for months past, squinting over 
the live-stock market landscape. The commission man is lubri- 
cating his trenchant typewriter preparatory to grinding out 
reams of get-busy literature. The erstwhile boosters, super- 
optimists, and horn-blowers generally are chorusing in “We 
Told You So.” For the whole live-stock trade, from canners 
to prime bullocks, from bum lambs to superfine Mexicans, and 
from pigs to “packers,” is getting out of the rut in which it 
had been traveling since the big slump started last year. Feb- 
ruary was a month of surprises—an orgy of prophecy repudia- 
tion. Gloom of the opaque variety, which had settled down 
over the entire industry, was suddenly and summarily dispelled. 
Men who had reiterated their intention “never to feed another 
steer” manifested interest.in/ the stocker market, a trade in 
stock cows developed, liquidation was suspended, and the coun- 
try actually ignored a demoralized wool market by taking lambs 
to shear. All of which proves that sign-posts are deceptive and 
that the seemingly impossible has a habit of happening. 


All Classes of Live Stock Share in Advance 


Had anyone offered a wager early in February that cattle 
were ripe for a $2 advance, he could have had all the bets 
he wanted at his own odds. Just when the hog market appeared 
ripe for a dollar break, it advanced that much, and at a moment 
when sheep and lambs were considered a liability rather than 
an asset the live-mutton market went skyward. Stability! 
There ain’t no such thing—at least at the live-stock market— 
never has been, and possibly never will be. 

Anyhow, it happened. How the country responded to the 
incentive of a set of somewhat pyrotechnical fat-stock markets 
is indicated by the fact that one week Kansas City and Omaha 
were glutted with thin cattle; the next, country buyers were 
waiting while speculators sorted up their meager offerings. 
“We've got ’em coming,” remarked a trader, recalling an inci- 
dent in the career of the late G. F. Swift, who was responsible 
for the present St. Joseph live-stock market. For some time 
after trade started there it lagged. One day Swift determined 
to make a market. He appeared in the cattle alleys one morn- 
ing without advertising, bid prices generally $1 per cwt. above 
Chicago quotations, and in less than an hour had cleaned up 
the crop, setting Kansas City a dizzy pace. “You don’t need 
to pay such a price,” said a salesman when Swift bid him 
obviously out of line. “That’s the way to get ’em coming,” re- 
plied Swift. “Just get ’em coming, and we'll get it back.” 


Psychological Effect of Revival a Potent Factor 

Whatever the cause may have been, the effect of this boom 
was magical. Feeders who had been wiring commission houses 
for encouragement to load suddenly became mute. When prices 
had advanced about $1 per cwt., commission men advised feeders 
to take advantage of the rise. But the cattle did not come. 
Steadily the market soared, and stiffer grew the spine of the 
man with cattle in his feed-lot. Late in February, when many 
cattle had gained $2 compared with the low spot three weeks 
before, a commission house ’phoned an Iowa man, suggesting 
that he load for the following Monday. “Nothing doing,” he 
replied. “If they have gone up $2, what’s to prevent them 
from keeping at it?” 

This change in psychology was probably the chief bullish 
factor. February delivered 170,060 fewer cattle at the ten 
markets than a year ago, indicating recovery of confidence; 
for by no stretch of the imagination could it be contended that 
feed-lots had been depleted. The rise effectively stopped reck- 
less, if not senseless, jettisoning of half-fat bullocks that had 
been a feature of the January run and mainly responsible for 
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the demoralization of that period. It afforded a demonstration 
of what could be effected it if were possible to control the 
primary movement. Had the January and February run been 
equalized, much of the vicissitude encountered by feeders early 
in the year would have been avoided. ; 


Stocker Supply Shows Sudden Slump 


The February rise, ranging from $1.50 to $2.50 per cwt. 
compared with the ebb-tide period, put anywhere from $15 to 
$25 on the gross value of the rank and file of corn-fed bullocks. 
This naturally injected interest into the stocker proposition. 
Where, during January, killers had access ‘to thousands of 
light steers barely in decent feeder condition at prices ranging 
from $5 to $7 per cwt., the supply of that kind was not only 
suddenly cut off, but a swarm of country buyers entered into 
spirited competition with killers for fleshy steers, paying $8 
to $9 for bullocks worth $6 to $7 a short time before. This 
was another potent factor in stimulating the market. Certainly 
the big packers were able to plead “not guilty;” for at all times 
they were conspicuous laggards. The third week of February 
shippers actually took over 50 per cent of the Chicago cattle 
supply. Order buyers were on the job at the break of day, and 
no sooner had a scalper sorted off a bunch of stock cattle than 
buyers were in the pen. The never-feed-another-steer ele- 
ment of a few weeks previous became suddenly imbued with con- 
fidence in beef-making—another demonstration of the fact that 
the fascination of the game lies in the uncertainty of the draw. 
Interest in stock cattle had not been lacking during the de- 
pression period, as it was manifested by voluminous correspond- 
ence with commission houses, inquiring as to the location of 
the low spot. When the turn came this inquiry developed con- 
cern. “I’m taking the next train to Chicago to buy cattle,” wired 
an Ohio man one day on a booming market to his commission 
man. “The train you should have taken left three weeks ago,” 
was the answer. Had the country bought stock cattle when 
the buying was good, the market would have been stabilized. 
But it was ever thus. Feeders never have bought thin cattle 
during a bargain sale, and probably never will; but when prices 
have advanced a dollar, or more, a buying rush invariably de- 
velops, especially if the spring rise of grass is near, or a bumper 
corn crop is harvested, or some other inspiration develops. To 
the average mind a “going-down” market has no bottom; when 
ascending, the limit is the sky. 


Public Again Turning to Beef 


Thus it will be seen that several factors contributed to the 
phenomenal advance in cattle values during the latter part of 
February. One was revival of confidence, which automatically 
shut off the glut of half-fat steers previously exerting a demoral- 
izing influence. Another was resumption of stocker-buying. A 
third was activity among small killers, who appeared to be able 
to sell beef, suggesting that the big packers are getting healthy 
competition. Every short run emphasized the fact that dis- 
tributive trade is on a hand-to-mouth basis, despite assertion 
that outlet channels had been gorged. Mention must also be 
made of the fact that, after feasting on comparatively cheap 
pork for several months, the public tired of that meat, switch- 
ing to beef. Retailers also saw the light. This has not been 
announced by the megaphone process, but packers got desper- 
ate early in February, proceeding to read the riot act to 
thousands of retailers who had refused to take cognizance of the 
fact that cattle and beef prices had been marked down. This 
was followed up effectively by starting cut-price sales in differ- 
.ent localities, causing a break in retailers’ ranks all along the 
line; but hotels and restaurants are still charging war prices 
and serving Hooverized portions. 


Cattleman Straightening His Spine 
The situation at the inception of March was decidedly 
better. In the first place, the morale of the cattleman had im- 
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proved—and that means much. Such demoralization as de- 
veloped early in the year, not only at the market, but wherever 
interest in cattle existed, was doubtless effective in depressing 
prices $1 to $2 per cwt. lower than they would otherwise have 
gone. Morale is always a factor of primary importance, and 
on this occasion it practically disappeared. The super-optimists 
of last fall, who put in stock cattle regardless of cost, took a 
right-about tack, developing into a set of blatant calamity 
howlers. Always a rampageous bull becomes an aggressive bear 
when his attitude changes. A year ago every suggestion of 
lower prices provoked ridicule, if not resentment; on this oc- 
casion a hint that the worst was over was received in the same 
spirit. Thousands of half-fat steers were dumped in January 
and early February by disgruntled owners whose cribs were 
full of corn that could not have been replaced at the same 
moment for the money they realized. They were thrown over- 
board, on the absurd theory that a time was at hand when 
cattle would not be worth the hides on their backs; and nowa- 
days that is about enough to defray cost of slaughter. Cattle- 
feeders actually broke the market on themselves. You cannot 
blame the packer for everything that. happens‘ at the stock- 
yards. 


Graziers Unable to Secure Enough Feeders 


Confident prediction is made that good cattle are headed 
toward $12 per cwt. and will reach that goal at an early date. 
They have been out of line with the rank and file of corn-fed 
steers recently selling at $7 to $8; on the rise, at $9 to $10. As 
Texas grassers move and winter-roughed cattle in the South- 
west are available for beef, finished steers will get their dues; 
but such is the shortage of stock cattle that anything with 
quality, fit to go on grass, will command a premium. Never 
before has the grass-owner experienced so much difficulty in 
getting the kind of cattle he needs, especially at a price likely 
to show a profit in the finality of the transaction. This is in- 
dicated by ‘the fact that grassowners are seeking relief by 
taking on cows, even buying the near-canner variety. Some of 
the pure-bred people have, through ignorance of what is hap- 
pening at the stock-yards, taken exception to what I wrote re- 
cently by way of comparison between the stellar bovine display 
at the International and that of mediocrity and inferiority on 
the open market; but facts are facts, and any commercial cattle- 
buyer will indorse the statement that never since the Civil War 
has so much bovine trash gone to the shambles as recently. 


Hope That Recovery May Be Permanent 


Several more or less logical reasons exist for predicting 
more satisfactory cattle-trade conditions than have existed re- 
cently. Killers are on a hand-to-mouth basis, so far as supply 
is concerned; the residue of the winter crop of corn-fed cattle 
has worked into strong hands, the had-to-go-to-market element 
having been largely eliminated; stocker demand is depriving 
killers of the heavy supply of light-fleshed cattle which they 
were recently under an implied obligation to clear; Texas has 
a short crop of grassers; there are no distillery cattle as of old, 
and beef demand is picking up. This, at least, warrants mod: 
erate optimism and expectancy of a $9 to $12 cattle market. In 
any event, the worst is behind. 


PACKER FEEDING SHOWS HEAVY LOSS 


ACKERS HAVE LOST HEAVILY on winter cattle- and 

sheep-feeding operations. The number handled was consider- 
able, and, as the stuff was put in high last fall, it has figured 
“in the red.” 
The only notation to be made is that Packingtown foresight is 
no better than that of the farmer. Packers evidently expected 
better prices this winter, basing their feeding operations on 
prospective shortage, due to elimination of a considerable num- 
ber of big feeders and reduced cost of feed. 





Swift was conspicuous in this sphere of activity. ’ 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS URGE FREIGHT 
REVISION 


EBRUARY 22-24, 1921, the annual convention of the Buyers’ 

and Sellers’ Live Stock Association was held at Amarillo, 
Texas. The meeting was largely attended. No cattle trades 
were reported, and it was the general sentiment that little trad- 
ing would be done until freight rates on live stock had been re- 
vised. The resolution praying for such revision was forwarded 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with the request that 
an early date be set for a hearing. Several other live-stock 
organizations, through their representatives at the convention, 
promised their active co-operation in this matter. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted— 

Indorsing the Gronna-Haugen bill for the regulation of the 
meat-packing industry; 

Favoring the imposition through act of Congress of pro- 


tective duties on imports of live stock, dressed beef, and hides 


sufficient to safeguard the live-stock industry of the United 
States; 


Appealing to the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
suspension of the last advance of 35 per cent in freight rates on 
cattle moving to ranges and feed-lots, and asking for the co- 
operation of the American National Live Stock Association and 
other organizations in securing such emergency relief. 


COURT UPHOLDS SECRETARY’S RIGHT TO RE- 
VOKE LICENSES OF COMMISSION MEN 


HE RIGHT of the Secretary of Agriculture, under the pro- 

visions of the Food Control Act (the “Lever Act”), to re- 
voke licenses of live-stock commission firms failing to comply 
with his order directing them to return to shippers moneys 
collected as payment for feed at stock-yards in excess of the 
value of that actually consumed, has been upheld by Judge 
Evans, sitting in the United States District Court at Chicago. 
The commission men had brought suit to enjoin the secretary 
from canceling their licenses, holding that he was exceeding his 
authority and that the regulations were invalid. This conten- 
tion was overruled by the court. Five separate suits are affected 
by the decision. The cases are now pending for disposition on 
complainants’ bills and the secretary’s answer. 

As will be recalled, on the last day of December, 1920, 
Judge Van Valkenburgh, in the District Court at Kansas City, 
Mo., granted the petition of live-stock commission firms in that 
city for a permanent injunction restraining the Secretary of 
Agriculture from revoking their licenses for non-compliance 
with his order directing the reinstatement of commission 
charges in force prior to the last advance of August 2, 1920. 
As the same law and the same principle were involved in both 
cases, a disconcerting difference of opinion is thus revealed on 
the part of the courts called upon to interpret and apply them. 


ARMOUR DISPOSES OF STOCK-YARD 
INTERESTS 


ATE IN FEBRUARY the Supreme Court of the District of 

Columbia authorized the sale by Armour & Co. oftheir in- 
terest in the Chicago stock-yards to F. H. Prince & Co., of Bos- 
ton. This transfer has now been effected. The price paid for 
the twenty shares of stock involved was $1,500,000. The Boston 
concern already owned the remainder of the stock. The court 
has likewise consented to the sale by Armour & Co. of their 
forty shares in the Denver stock-yards to George Grainger. 


Progress is reported as being made in the disposal by the 
other packing companies of their stock-yard holdings. The 


court has intimated that the scheme submitted by Morris, Wil- 
son, and Cudahy for the surrender of their interests to a trust 
company to be named by the court was most nearly in line with 
its own ideas. 
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EAT-MORE-MEAT CONFERENCE AT 
CHICAGO 


aang the Senegambian in the wood-pile discloses his 
presence. Whenever a joint committee in connection with 
the live-stock and packing industries is proposed there is ground 
for suspicion that a colored brother is under concealment. Years 
have elapsed since the primary effort in this sphere of enter- 
prise was made at Denver, when the packers ran a special train 
from Chicago with the avowed purpose of reorganizing the 
old National Live Stock Association on a “joint” basis—a move 
that was effectively frustrated under the leadership of Murdo 
Mackenzie. The latest is the eat-more-meat movement, launched 
at the Chicago International last December and abruptly halted 
at the adjourned February conference. During the interim 
several so-called joint committees have been more or less 
operative—invariably with unsatisfactory results. 

The February conference referred the eat-more-meat cam- 
paign to the Committee of Fifteen of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, at the first meeting of which W. J. Carmichael, 
secretary of the National Swine Growers’ Association, had a 
special subcommittee appointed on the subject. That a joint 
committee on this or any other matter will be possible is doubt- 
ful, as the attitude of the producer toward such bodies is un- 
equivocally antagonistic. Significant of this was the cold spray 
with which the budding project was douched by Herbert W. 
Mumford, live-stock chief of the Illinois Agricultural Society, 
at the February meet. His attitude was.that restriction of 
meat consumption had been taken too seriously, that the time 
was inopportune for the movement, and that the joint-commit- 
tee plan of procedure was of doubtful utility from the stand- 
point of the live-stock grower. 

The conference was notable in one respect: conspicuous 
absence of producers. Packers were on the ground in full 
force, evidently intensely interested in organizing the pro- 
posed joint committee; and S. B.- Stafford, president of the 
Chicago Live Stock Exchange, speaking for the National Ex- 
change, was on hand with a canful of lubricant for the pro- 
posed joint-committee machinery, in the shape of a proffer of 
5 cents per car on all business handled by its members. But, 
as time worked along and producers did not appear, it became 
evident that the dusky occupant of the wood-pile had been ex- 
posed, and that another joint-committee plan, with packers, 
stock-yard interests, and producers working hand in hand under 
the bonds of brotherly affection and mutual interest, had gone 
wrong. 

Somewhat reluctantly the chairman made belated announce- 
ment that the conference was under way, expressing chagrin 
that sundry leaders in the producers’ camp, whose presence 
he had expected, had failed to materialize. He made a lengthy 
statistical demonstration that meat consumption had been cur- 
tailed, attributing it to an extensive propaganda on the part 
of manufacturers of meat substitutes. Carmichael advocated 
immediate inauguration of a national advertising campaign to 
combat this propaganda, contending that only by securing such 
publicity would it be possible to reinstate beef, pork, and mutton 
in public favor. 

A bomb was thrown into the gathering by President Carson, 
of the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange, who turned a broadside 
on profiteering retailers, asserting that this element in the 
trade had ignored to a large extent the decline in live -stock 

“and meats; announcing that, in St. Louis at least, consumers 
were victims of profiteering, and that, with the object of making 
a demonstration, the St. Louis Live Stock Exchange had de- 
cided to open several retail stores. Obviously the promoters of 
the movement had no intention of exposing retail profiteering, as 
two representatives of the national retail organization—John 
T. Russell and Joseph Kotal—were on the ground, the declara- 
tion of the St. Louisian provoking from them a general disclaimer 
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of profiteering and the assertion that retailers were merely keep- 
ing a short lap ahead of bankruptcy. 

President Stafford, of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 
disclosed one phase of the joint-committee program by tendering 
financial support to the amount of approximately $65,000 per 
annum, to be raised by a 5-cent-per-car tax, which he explained 
the commission men would pay out of their own pockets in 
the interest of the producer. As the plan of organization called 
for a tax of 10 cents per car, it was a logical inference that, had 
the snag not projected itself, packers would have paid the other 
half. Several packer representatives gave the project a boost, 
and George M. Rommel, of the Department of Agriculture, speak- 
ing for the National Wool Growers’ Association, stated that, 
in their present financial stress, sheepmen would be unable to 
co-operate financially. At this stage Mumford, speaking for the 
Farm Bureau Federation, practically repudiated the project, 
so far as producers were concerned; C. L. Harlan, representing 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, taking the same 
stand. 

The jig was evidently up. Thomas Wilson expressed him- 
self “dumbfounded” at the attitude and apathy of the producing 
element; and, the only apparent way out of the dilemma being 
reference to the Committee of Fifteen, that action was taken. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF SEVENTEEN 


FTER MONTHS OF DELIBERATION, the Committee of 
Seventeen, organized last summer to work out a better sys- 
tem for the marketing of grain, has unanimously adopted the 
outline of a plan which has been submitted for the considera- 
tion of the farmers of America. According to this plan, the cen- 
tral feature of the proposed structure is to be a national co- 
operative sales agency, incorporated as a non-stock and non- 
profit organization composed of grain-growers, who will arrange 
with their local co-operative elevators or associations to deliver 
their grain on the basis of either a sales or a pooling contract. 
The national agency is to have control of— 

1. A chain of terminal agencies, or branch sales offices, at 
important grain markets, to handle the product of each natural 
district; 

2. Government-licensed warehouses, receipts from which 
will be used as a basis of credit; 

3. A finance corporation, to provide adequate credit machin- 
ery for the moving of crops; 

4. An export corporation, to furnish proper facilities for 
marketing the exportable surplus of grain; 

5. A number of service departments, to gather and dissemi- 
nate accurate information on local, regional, national, and world 
conditions affecting the grain trade. 

Membership subscriptions are to provide the national sales 
agency with the initial working capital necessary for the ac- 
quisition of facilities for the immediate handling of grain on 
consignment. Later the running expenses of the agency will be 
secured by assessing a handling charge on the grain marketed 
through its offices. 

Farmers’ co-operative elevator companies, composed of 
grower-members and organized on a patronage dividend basis, 
are to be asked to contract with the national sales agency for 
the sale of the grain of its members. Where a farmers’ co-op- 
erative elevator does not exist, a local co-operative association, 
composed of grain-growers only, will be organized and contracts 
arranged between it and the national agency. The local associa- 
tions will provide elevator facilities, either by contract with ex- 
isting elevator companies or by leasing, buying, or building ele- 
vators.. Probably non-co-operative local elevator companies will 
be requested to change their form of organization so as to 
become co-operative and to meet the requirements for dealing 
with the national sales agency. 





















































































































































































































































































The option of the method of disposing of his grain is to 
rest with the grower. He may consign it to the local co-opera- 
tive elevator for exclusive sale through the national agency, or 
pool it and provide for its sale through the agency. 

The Committee of Seventeen is now at work elaborating the 
details of this plan. Subcommittees have been appointed to per- 
fect its various phases. As soon as the contracts and organiza- 
tion forms are completed, they will be submitted to a committee 
of eminent attorneys for further revision. When the plan has 
assumed final shape, it will be presented to a convention of 
farmers’ organizations from all parts of the country. 


COMMITTEE BEGINS LIVE-STOCK 
INVESTIGATION 


HE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN organized at Chicago 

February 23 and 24. A two-day session was productive of 
nothing but organization and appointment of subcommittees, 
which were instructed to get busy and report April 7. C. H. 
Gustafson, of Nebraska, was elected chairman; A. Sykes, of 
Iowa, vice-chairman, and Herbert W. Mumford, of Illinois, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Financing the committee is a problem under consideration. 
At least $25,000 is needed to carry on the work. The only 
visible source of supply is the treasuries of various organiza- 
tions interested in live-stock production, and none of them are 
‘worried over a plethora of funds. 

The investigation is to center around the problems of 
orderly” marketing and co-operative selling. Professor Mumford 
is an ardent advocate of the co-operative selling agency as 
opposed to the commission-house system. 

Senator Kendrick attended the first day’s session, and most 
of the delegates and alternates dropped into the gathering long 
enough to have their presence recorded. At the April meeting 
both delegates and alternates, twenty-five in number, will have 
a@ voice in the deliberations, but in making up the final report 
only the fifteen delegates will vote. 


PACKERS AND RETAILERS IN NEW 
COMBINATION 


N A PRESUMPTIVE ENDEAVOR to harmonize producers’ 
exhortation to “eat more meat” with consumers’ demand for 
cheaper meat, to the advantage of both ends and the middle, 
packers early in March united with retailers at Chicago in 
launching a new instrumentality for the furtherance of the pub- 
lic weal. The “Meat Council of Chicago,” as the resultant 
organization was named, had for its progenitors no less dis- 
tinguished a combination than the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and the United Master Butchers of Chicago. J. T. 
Russell, a Chicago retailer of meat on a wholesale scale, was 
elected president; J. A. Hawkinson, president of the Allied Meat 
Packers, was chosen vice-president; and W. J. Marion, of the 
institute, consented to serve as secretary. For “the people” 
appeared E. W. Baker, of the Chicago office of the Bureau of 
Markets. 
Concerning the mission and plans of the council Mr. Rus- 
sell spoke with confidence: 


“The council purposes, by diligent study and scientific re- 
search, to develop and promote improved methods of merchan- 
dising meat, thereby lowering retail costs, and’ hence effecting a 
saving to consumers. By compiling and disseminating correct 
information concerning refrigeration, cutting, delivery, cost- 
accounting methods, and other retail problems, we hope to bring 
about an actual reduction in the average expenses of doing busi- 
ness at retail, with a consequent benefit to the consuming public. 
The co-operation of one of the large universities engaged in busi- 
ness research will be sought. We also mean to see that the con- 
sumer shall receive correct and timely information concerning 
the meat situation.” 
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ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS IN 
CONVENTION 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 

Association was held at Phoenix February 8-10, 1921. A large 
number of members were in attendance, and many interesting 
addresses were delivered. Resolutions adopted were to the 
following effect: 


Urging co-operation between producers, feeders, and packers 
of live stock, with the object of stabilizing markets, and oppos- 


ing the Gronna bill to regulate the meat industry by commis- 
sion; 


Requesting the repeal of the rate-making clause in the 
Transportation Act; 


Indorsing the action of the American National Live Stock 
Association, in instituting proceedings for the reduction of 
railroad rates; 


Commending:.the plans for the establishment of interna- 
tional credits; 


Asking for more liberal credits for producers of live stock; 


Urging increased appropriations for destruction of rodents 
and predatory animals; 


Favoring modification of the Palmer decree so as to permit 
the packers to enter the retail meat business; 

Advocating classification of grazing lands on national for- 
ests, individual control of ranges, restriction of use of permits 
to lawful owners of stock, strict enforcement of water regula- 
tions, and elimination of all excess stock; 


Requesting an import tariff on live stock and its products. 

E. H. Crabb, of Flagstaff, was elected president, and F. E. 
Schneider, of Phoenix, secretary. It was voted to hold the next 
annual convention at Globe, and to meet in joint session with 
the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association at Flagstaff during the 
coming summer. 


WESTERN HOG DEMAND 


ONTINUANCE of the present broad western demand for 

pork is expected all summer. The mountain and Pacific 
coast sections have made two unsuccessful efforts to establish a 
hog industry. Back in the early nineties, it will be remembered, 
“Dan” Lively, then engaged in developing the Portland live-stock 
market, expounded the raise-more-hogs doctrine over a vast area, 
with phenomenal success.. The panic of 1907 came along and 
put the hog out of business. As the industry recuperated, the 
Far West went back to hogs; only to experience another setback 
during the war period, when some dollar-a-year gentleman at 
Washington conceived the idea that wheat could be conserved 
by prohibiting western hog-growers from feeding it. As prices 
were kept far below a Chicago parity and feed went to pro- 
hibitive levels, western growers had no incentive to stay in the 
game, cashing brood-sows and putting the coast and mountain 
country on the short-ration basis it is today. A condition has 
developed where a brood-sow should be good property wherever 
grain can be grown in the irrigated country—provided, of course, 
that market history does not repeat itself, which it has a habit 
of doing. Meanwhile western pork-eaters are paying a penalty, 
as the cost of moving hogs from the Missouri River to coast 
cities is about 214 cents per pound. 


THE CALENDAR 
March 15-17, 1921—Annual Convention of Cattle Raisers’ 
Association of Texas, San Antonio, Tex. 
March 29-31, 1921—Annual Convention of New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 
April 12, 1921—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

April 14-15, 1921—Annual Convention of Wyoming 
Growers’ Association, Lusk, Wyo. 

April 19-20, 1921—Annual Convention of Montana 
Growers’ Association, Helena, Mont. 

May 24-25, 1921—Annual Convention of Cattle and 

Raisers’ Association of Oregon, Canyon City, Ore. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

“VONTINUANCE ‘OF BUSINESS READJUST- 
C MENT is indicated by developments in various 

industries, but any. general progressive improve- 
ment is still absent, although the situation, viewed as a 
whole, seems more encouraging. After months of re- 
stricted demand, revival is still delayed in many basic 
lines, and such recovery as has occurred is lacking in 
uniformity. 

In the apparel and related trades there seems to be 
a slight improvement, while in what may be termed the 
constructive trades—such as coal, iron and steel, lum- 
ber and other building materials—reports are less favor- 
able. Iron and steel, as well as other metals, have 
fallen off alike in buying, in price, and in output; and 
the coal trade, reflecting mild weather and industrial 
inactivity, has slumped still further both in price and in 
production. 

There has been a slight betterment in leather spe- 
cialty lines and in some grades of shoes, increased opera- 
tions are reported in the automobile industry, and en- 
larged buying of paints and oils is noted. Retail trade, 
however, does not show much, if any, change from the 
previously noted reduced volume. Mail-order sales of 
two prominent houses fell off 50 per cent in gross value 
during February, compared with a year ago; but, as 
prices are generally 40 per cent lower, this does not in- 
dicate any serious shrinkage in volume. All buyers are 
ultra-cautious, confining their purchases to absolute 
necessities. 

The wool market remains quiet at the slight gain in 
prices recently scored. Cotton is dull at a slightly 
lower range in values. Hides are unchanged in price, 





but with a bit more activity and larger sales. Grain 
markets are in a rut, and there were no important 
changes in prices during February. Spring crop reports 
are generally favorable. 


Railroad tonnage is still much below normal. Four 
hundred thousand idle cars tell the story of business de- 
pression and inability of shippers to pay the last great 
advance in freight rates. For the calendar year 1920 
railroad earnings were distinctly unfavorable. Total 
operating revenue was the largest on record, in spite of 
the reduced tonnage—due entirely to the tremendous in- 
crease in rates. Operating expenses, however, mounted 
relatively higher than operating income, so that the net 
operating revenue for 1920 shrunk approximately $450,- 
000,000 compared with 1919, when rates were generally 
one-third less. The cause of this exceedingly poor ex- 
hibit can be traced to the advanced wage scale, increased 
maintenance-of-way expenses, repairs, and the much- 
reduced tonnage. 

The expected conflict with labor over wages has 
reached an acute stage since the first of the year. Rail- 
road executives were unsuccessful in securing abrogation 
of the scale fixed by the United States Labor Board. 
The building trades are having difficulty in getting labor 
to accept a 20 per cent reduction. Packing-houses are 
planning to put into effect a reduction of 15 per cent, and 
the unions have appealed to Washington. In the read- 
justment of the labor scale there will inevitably result 
strikes, greater unemployment, and industrial disturb- 
ance generally. 

Collections continue slow. Failures have been more 
numerous than one or two years ago, with liabilities 
much greater. The New York stock market is without 
any definite trend, although a shade easier. Bonds, ex- 
cept Liberties which are stronger, are off slightly. In 
foreign exchange the undertone is firm, though with no 
appreciable change. The value of both exports and im- 
ports declined during January, and were less than last 
December or in January a year ago: Not much change 
is noted in money rates, though a few financial centers 
report an easier feeling. The credit situation is some- 
what improved. The combined report of the twelve fed- 
eral reserve banks on February 25, 1921, showed an in- 
crease in gold reserves of almost $200,000,000, and a de- 
crease in bills and acceptances of about $400,000,000, 
compared with a year ago. Live-stock loans at the fed- 
eral reserve banks in the West have been materially re- 
duced. Our banking system has weathered the storm 
of deflation, but every other industry has suffered im- 
mense losses. 


Bradstreet’s index number, based on prices per pound 
of thirty-one articles used for food, for the week ending 
March 5 was $3.22, which compares with $3.16 for the 
previous month and $4.85 for the week ending March 4, 
1920. This shows a decrease of 33.6 per cent over the 
like week of last year. 
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PAYMENT OF GRAZING FEES POSTPONED 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 1 


' , YORD HAS JUST REACHED US from Wash- 

ington that, by an amendment to the appropria- 

tion bill approved by the President March 3, 

payment of grazing fees on national forests has been de- 

ferred until September 1, 1921. The extension was 

granted in answer to appeals from stockmen throughout 
the range states. 


RAILROAD RATES FROM SOUTHWEST TO 
NORTHERN RANGES 


ARCH 4 an emergency petition was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, by the 


American National Live Stock Association and 
a large number of interested state live-stock organi- 
zations, against western carriers, asking that the 
advance in freight rates of last August, approximating 
3314 per cent on range cattle from the Southwest to 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and other range 
states, be abrogated and the old basis restored. The 
petition represented that the Northwest is understocked 
on account of droughts, that the breeding-grounds in 
the Southwest are overstocked, that no contracts for 
sale have so far been made, and that probably none will 
be consummated until the present extraordinary high 
and unjust freight charges are reduced to a reasonable 
basis. A prompt hearing was requested, so that a de- 
cision might be rendered before the spring movement 
commences. The various state live-stock organizations 
are vigorously supporting the petition, and it is believed 
that an early hearing will be had and a decision reached 
within the next few weeks. 


* * * 


As we go to press, the following telegram has been 
received from Edgar Clark, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission : 


- WASHINGTON, D. C., March 10, 1921. 
T. W. ToMLINSON, 
Denver, Colo.: 

Commission has received petition from live-stock associa- 
tions for reduction in rates for movement of range or stock 
cattle from Southwest to northern ranges, and is advised that 
copies of petition have been sent to counsel and traffic officers 
of interested roads. Emergency conditions and necessity for 
immediate action are urged. Commission has waived rules gov- 
erning answers, and has set case for hearing at St. Louis, 
March 21, authorizing respondents to answer at or before hear- 
ing. Commission thinks possibly situation can be dealt with 
more effectively through informal conference, thus avoiding 
necessity of formal hearing. Commission requests that Mr. 
Chambers arrange for a committee representing respondents, 
and that Mr. Tomlinson arrange for a committee representing 
petitioners, to meet commission here at earliest possible date, 
and requests that Chambers and Tomlinson agree upon and set 
date for such conference. Date so set agreeable to commission. 


(Signed) EpeGar CLARK, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The informal hearing above referred to will probably 
be held in Washington on March 17. If an agreement 
cannot be reached there, the formal hearing will be held 
in St. Louis on the date mentioned—March 21. 


LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION CHARGES 


E HAVE UNDERSTOOD that during the past 

couple of months the various live-stock ex- 

changes have had under consideration a reduc- 
tion in commission charges. It has been stated by some 
commission men that as soon as the suits based on these 
charges, brought under the Lever Act by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, were out of the way, the scale in effect 
previous to last August would be reinstated. 

On February 28, 1921, the Supreme Court of the 
United States declared unconstitutional the vital sec- 
tions of the Food Control Act (generally known as the 
Lever Act), and before the Sixty-sixth Congress ad- 
journed all emergency war-time measures were repealed. 
It is, therefore, up to the live-stock exchanges to take 
prompt action in line with the representations made by 
their members to those who have been complaining about 
the last advance. 


WHERE DO THEY GET THEIR PROFIT? 


OR SEVERAL YEARS Swift & Co. have pub. 
P iisies a very ornate and interesting “Year Book,” 

copies of which may be secured from L. F. Swift, 
president of the company, Chicago, Illinois. 

In the “Year Book” for 1917 appears a table entitled 
“Net Profits of Swift & Co. per Head of Cattle, Sheep, 
and Hogs, 1912 to 1916.” From the “Year Books” for 
succeeding years we have culled the official statements 
as to profit or loss per head, so far as given. The follow- 
ing is a tabulation of these figures: 








Cattle 





-700 loss 
Os oe eee .060 loss 


For the last three years the statement of profit or 
loss on cattle is qualified by the explanation that in- 
terest is not considered. Whatever that means, the 
profit or loss may thus be less or greater. 


It has frequently been stated by Swift & Co., and 
the other big packers, that the beef business is not 
profitable from the packer’s standpoint, and that, were 
it not for the profits derived from by-products, the net 
profits on beef would be less or the losses greater. Of 
course, that all depends on how the books are kept and 
on the basis of the segregation of the different items. 
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However, there are some independent slaughtering con- 
cerns that do not specialize in the handling of by-prod- 
ucts, but sell them on the open market. Those concerns 
seem to make a decent return on the slaughter of cattle 
and the beef business generally. Either they must 
handle their business more economically than the big 
packers, or there is something the matter with the lat- 
ter’s bookkeeping methods. 

According to the Swift “Year Book” for 1920, “there 
was an almost continuous fall in by-product values dur- 
ing the year.” Nevertheless the loss per head was not 
so great for 1920 as for 1919. 

We regret that Swift & Co. have not published any 
data as to profits or losses on hogs during the past four 
years. It would be interesting to know how much they 
lost on hogs—and also (this by the way) on what 
branches of their business, if any, they secured a profit. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL 


N OFFICER of one of the Chicago packing-houses 
A tells this story: His wife telephoned him to 
bring home some round steak to make beef broth. 
At the packing-house market he purchased 314 pounds 
of round steak, at 22 cents a pound, making 77 cents. 
Being somewhat in a hurry, his wife thereupon changed 
her mind and called up the butcher whom the family 
had been patronizing, requesting him to send over some 
round steak. He delivered 244 pounds, with a bill for 
$1.13, or at the rate of 45 cents a pound. 

When he related this instance to some friends at the 
packing-house, they insisted that the great difference 
was occasioned by the delivery service, and that, if he 
had purchased the meat and carried it home, the price 
would have been lower. He decided to put the matter 
to another test, and next day called at the same retail 
shop, purchasing 214 pounds of round steak to be carried 
home, for which he was charged, as before, 45 cents a 
pound. 

We believe this is a fairly representative illustration 
of prevailing retail margins in the meat trade. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


HE LIVESTOCK AND FARMING INDUS- 
TRIES of the United States should take great 
satisfaction in the selection by President Harding 

of Henry C. Wallace, of Des Moines, lowa, for the post 
of Secretary of Agriculture. The entire life of the new 
secretary has been spent in intimate contact with agri- 
cultural pursuits. On leaving college, he was for several 
years a “real dirt farmer.” Later he was associated with 
his father in the publication. of Wallaces’ Farmer, of 
which magazine he has been editor since the latter’s 
death. As an officer of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association he has been actively identified with the live- 
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stock interests of his state and nation.. For many years 
he has been on the Executive Committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association. From actual experi- 
ence he has a rare understanding of the many problems 
of the farmer and stockman, coupled with a wide knowl- 
edge of national and world conditions. In every respect 
he is eminently well equipped for the successful admin- 
istration of the Department of Agriculture. 


GOVERNMENT UNABLE TO SAVE 
BUFFALO 


PPEALS MADE AT WASHINGTON for govern- 
A ment action to prevent the extermination of the 
— buffalo herd on Antelope Island in the Great Salt 
Lake, ‘recently by its privaté owners turned over to 
“sportsmen” for slaughter at $200 a head, seem to 
have been fruitless. The Biological Survey regretfully 
announces its inability to interfere, owing to lack of 
available funds and to doubts (probably not unfounded) 
as to the willingness of Congress to make the necessary 
appropriation. A bill to purchase the island and animals 
for $300,000 has been introduced by Congressman Well- 
ing, of Utah, but is not likely to proceed much farther. 
The herd thus appears to be doomed. 

Statistics show that on January 1, 1920, there were 
3,393 buffaloes, captive and wild, in the United States, 
of which 1,032 were under the direct protection of the 
government. Upward of 500 calves are born each year. 
Of the complete extinction of the species from natural 
causes there need therefore, fortunately, be little fear. 
But, just as we tardily recognized our responsibilities 
toward the Indian and started to redress past wrongs, 
is it not time that we acknowledged a kindred duty to 
that other ruler of the plains whom man’s cupidity has 
reduced to a pitiable handful of sequestered and pam- 
pered individuals? At least, it seems to us, these rem- 
nants of a noble race deserve immunity from the Sunday 
sport and the pot-hunter. To fire an automatic at a 
half-domesticated buffalo on an island preserve is about 
as manly and exciting an adventure as shooting at a 
tethered cow. 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN JANUARY 


ANUARY’S EXPORTS of merchandise from the United 

States fell below those of December, 1920, by $66,000,000, 
and below those of January a year ago by $68,000,000. Imports 
fell off $57,000,000 from December’s total, and showed a decrease 
of no less than $265,000,000 from those of January, 1920. Im- 
ports have shown a steady decline since high tide was reached 
last June. Subjoined are the amounts for the three months 
under review: 


Jan., 1921 Dec., 1920 Jan., 1920 
DOC. ws aa alec a a's $654,741,000 | $720,853,000 | $722,064,000 
Tenpertes >. si55 2s 2% 208,914,000} 266,113,000| 473,824,000 








Excess of exports. . .| $445,827,000 | $454,740,000 | $248,240,000 
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JHE SICCKMEN'S FX 


LIVE-STOCK PRODUCERS SHOULD ESTABLISH 
CO-OPERATIVE SALES AGENCIES 


Kit Carson, Coro., March 6, 1921. 

To THE PRODUCER: 

Through their power and influence, the packers have tem- 
porarily succeeded in blocking our efforts to secure legislation 
for the regulation and supervision of our public markets. It 
is now up to us to secure partial relief through co-operative 
sales agencies. If we will organize and stand together, there 
is no question about the practicability of such a plan. The cat- 
tlemen of the West must co-operate with the feeders in the Corn 
Belt. We should have a co-operative sales agency at each of 
the markets, consisting of a cattle, a sheep, and a hog depart- 
ment. All of these should be subject to a master sales agency 
located at Chicago. 


The packers have the facilities for slaughtering and dis- 
tributing our products. We have the products which they need 
‘to keep their plants running. We must either have the use of 
these plants and facilities, or build our own plants. Why, then, 
should not producers and packers get together and work out a 
plan by which the latter will be furnished the necessary products 
to keep them running? 

In order to bring about this reform, however, we must first 
do away with the present system of marketing our live stock 
through commission men. If we should co-operate with the 
packers, we must deal directly with them through our own mas- 
ter sales agency. By selling our live stock in this way, we 
should be able to save at least three-fourths of the present mar- 
keting cost, besides preventing excessive runs and violent breaks 
in the market. There is no doubt but that a plan could be 
worked out whereby prices could be made to cover a period of 
sixty to ninety days. As an aid to this plan, and to insure its 
complete success, there should be some national legislation en- 
acted providing for a system of grading of both live animals 
and dressed meats. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is a powerful or- 
ganization, already exercising considerable influence at Wash- 
ington—an influence that is bound to grow rapidly. In order 
to make a success of co-operative marketing of live stock, the 
range men, without jealousy or friction, should work in conjunc- 
tion with the farm organizations, which in many places are 
marketing their products co-operatively at the present time. 

If the farmers take the lead in establishing such a system 
as I have here outlined, and the range men put their shoulder 
to the wheel, I am convinced that conditions will soon be im- 
proved at the central markets for corn-fed cattle—a benefit that 
will be promptly reflected back to the range. ; 


There has for a long time been a demand from the packers 


for a uniform flow of live stock to the market, coupled with an 


equally insistent demand on the part of the producers for a 
stable market. Both of these demands may be met if we can 
only get the producers to organize and ship their live stock as 
it is needed. 


GE 


To carry out a successful co-operative sales plan, it is not 
necessary that we control all the live stock, but we should con- 
trol the bulk of it. We should see to it that there would not 
be 100,000 head on the market some day when only 50,000 were 
required. There would have to be a well-organized corps of 
experts to keep tab on the world’s needs and demand for meat, 
wool, and all kinds of by-products, in order that we might to 
some extent regulate our production to meet this demand. 


The Committee of Fifteen appointed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for the purpose of looking into the live-stock 
industry of the United States has held its first meeting. What 
recommendations it will make remains. to be seen. The Com- 
mittee of Seventeen on grain-marketing, appointed last October, 
has just submitted its report. Its plan is to market all grain 
through co-operative sales agencies. It would be advisable for 
anyone who has some definite marketing plan to submit it to the 
Committee of Fifteen for consideration at its next meeting. We 
are taking no chances at this time in trying to change our mar- 
keting methods. It would be difficult to devise a system that 
could have lost the producer more money in the last few years 
than the present system has done. Only those who have profited 
by it are in favor of continuing it. 


The commission men are highly organized with the object 
of fixing charges and making rules and regulations that are 
helpful to themselves, but they have no sales organization for the 
purpose of getting better prices for our live stock. Each morn- 
ing they go into the market, each man for himself, to sell our 
product to a thoroughly organized group of buyers who are 
always on the bear side of the market. On days of large 
receipts the buyers enter the market late. They do not buy 
until they find a weak spot to start a break. Then down goes 
the price all along the line. This lack of an organized selling 
system is the principal cause of the violent and sudden breaks 
at the markets. 


The Farmers’ Union Sales Agency at Omaha has been re- 
markably successful, and gives a fair idea of what could be ac- 
complished by co-operative agencies along the lines which I have 
suggested. In three years this agency has become the leading 
firm at Omaha in number of cars of live stock sold. Last year 
it returned more than 50 per cent of the regular commissions 
to its members. This proves that the high charges which the 
commission men have been imposing on us are not necessary. 


If we had a system of marketing our live stock along the 
lines suggested here, our master sales agency at Chicago would 
be sending out the market quotations each morning, instead of 
the packers or some market reporter. 


For a long time the packers have been urging closer co- 
operation between producers. and packers; but, so far as I am 
aware, they have never proposed a definite plan. If they have 
such a plan, I would suggest that they submit it through the 
columns of THE PRODUCER. 

CHARLES E. COLLINS. 
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“THE UNINVITED GUEST” DEFENDS HIS 
APPEARANCE 


Cuicago, ILL., February 24, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In your February issue appears an editorial, on page 23, 
entitled “The Uninvited Guest.” Since the context of the 
editorial clearly classifies me as of this category, it occurs to 
me that your columns may be open for a brief reply. 


I agree with Mr. Burke that the usefulness of producers’ 
live-stock organizations depends on their being able to carry out 
the policy of a majority of their members. I also agree that, 
if the only purpose of packer attendance at these meetings 
is the dissemination of propaganda which irritates the producer 
and tends to intensify ill-feeling, such attendance is unwise. 
On the other hand, I do not believe that the editorial states 
the whole case. 

If the purpose of such’a meeting as that of the American 
National Live Stock Association is purely economic, and has 
as its main object the betterment of the cattlemen’s situation 
by commercial organization, I believe that neither the packers 
nor any other allied branch of the industry are justified in 
attending it. In this case it would be as out of place for us 
to go as it would be for us to attend a meeting of the executives 
of the Standard Oil Company or of our business competitors. 
I believe that any steps taken to improve the status of cattle- 
breeders and feeders which are purely constructive, and which 
have their prospective results through efforts arising within the 
organization, are in effect business secrets which it is unethical 
for outsiders to attempt to discover. 


However, the purpose of the meeting of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association proved to be more purely political 
than economic. The avowed intent of a certain faction (whether 
minority or majority is not on record, so far as a vote on the 
floor is concerned) was to recommend, among other things, 
legislation further to control the packing industry. This at 
once removed the purpose of the meeting from the economic 
character to the political. I believe it has always been con- 
sidered good western ethics, when one’s neighbor condemns 
him, to go to the neighbor and settle the matter direct. In the 
case of this meeting the packing industry was being condemned, 
and the only logical procedure for the packers was to call on 
our neighbor—in this case the producer. Such an action is 
instinctive and self-preservative, and is fundamental to the 
human race. Every man worthy of the name attempts to defend 
himself personally and his own good name from the attacks of 
others. But, in addition to pexsonal defense, the packers be- 
lieve, as a result of their contact with world trade, that the 
defeat of the attempted legislation is of advantage to the live- 
stock industry as a whole. At the meeting of the American 
National Live Stock Association the packing industry was under 
attack, as the experience of the past few years had indicated 
to be probable. If the packing industry is allowed a fair oppor- 
tunity to defend itself, and is still defeated in its efforts, it can 
only accept its defeat; but if the case of those who would con- 
demn it is not strong enough to stand up under a vigorous 
defense, and hence the defense must be denied a hearing in 
public, then the defense must be based on a personal hearing 
with each stockman present, and the so-called “uninvited guests” 
are bound to appear. 

_ The packers prefer to defend their position in the open, if 
they must defend it at all; but if they are denied this privilege, 
their defense must be the next best they can develop. Certainly 
the fifteen odd minutes allowed the representative of the pack- 
ers on the platform at El Paso, and the thirty minutes of debate 
from the floor, could scarcely be called open opportunity for de- 
fense on a three-day program largely devoted to defamation and 
condemnation of the packing industry. 
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In other words, if “the business which calls stockmen to- 
gether” is a political offensive, and not commercial or eco- 
nomic organization, one can scarcely complain if some of the 
mechanics of politics develop. It is not customary in American 
business for one branch of industry to seek a commission, com- 
posed of members of its own circle, to control other branches 
of industry. Yet this is what the American National Live 
Stock Association is seeking, and such an offensive is bound to 
evoke reactions from the interests under attack. While the 
packers are interested in the problemis of the cattlemen, because 
they are indirectly packer problems, they would be glad to 
absent themselves from meetings of the American National Live 
Stock Association, if the latter association would not con- 
stantly insist on class legislation affecting the live-stock mar- 
keting and meat-distributing agencies alone. The welcome, or 
lack of welcome, for packer representatives should not depend 
on the corresponding irrelevance or intimacy of the issues in- 
volved in the convention. = 

Epwarp N. WENTWORTH, 
Armour & Co. 
& * * 

[We willingly print Mr. Wentworth’s letter. We should do 
so with greater pleasure if he had shown more care in his 
handling of facts. He speaks of “a certain faction (whether 
minority or majority is not on record, so far as a vote on the 
floor is concerned).” No one who was present when the resolu- 
tion referred to was put to the vote could have doubted that 
a substantial majority (we are intentionally using a mild 
term) was in favor of the resolution. To take advantage of the 
fact that a poll of the convention was not made, for the purpose 
of casting doubt on the result of the vote, is (again to use a 
mild term) somewhat disingenuous. Mr. Wentworth speaks 
of a “three-day program largely devoted to defamation and 
condemnation of the packing industry.” Excluding formal 
addresses of ceremony, there were thirteen addresses on the 
program, of which twelve were delivered. Three of these re- 
ferred in part to the packers and to proposed regulatory legis- 
lation, and these three included the president’s address and the 
report of the Market Committee. Of forty-six resolutions re- 
ported to the convention, the number dealing with this subject 
was one. The American National Live Stock Association is 
not suffering from monomania. In any case, “defamation” is 
a strong word, and one that is not justified by either the matter 
or the manner of those who spoke for a majority of the asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Wentworth makes a grievance of the alleged “denial 
of a hearing” to representatives of the packing industry, and 
appears to take the position that a meeting of the association 
is a public forum where all comers have a right to air their 
views. From that position we dissent. But the association has 
many times given a place on the program to the packer inter- 
ests. To refer only to recent years, at Salt Lake City in 1918 
and at Spokane in 1920 Mr. L. F. Swift and Mr. M. Mackenzie 
were heard with pleasure. The invitations to those speakers 
were extended’ as a courtesy, and not under obligation. The 
packers have their own organizations. The producers have not 
sought to influence their deliberations either by argument from 
the platform or by persuasion in the lobby, and they would 
certainly not claim the exercise of such activities as a right. 
In other places than live-stock conventions the packers have been 
given unlimited opportunity to present their case. In con- 
gressional hearings—of which the one before the Senate com- 
mittee occupied about forty days in 1919, and that before the 
House committee about the same length of time in 1920—they 
used by far the greater share of the time; and they are not 
unfamiliar with other means of appealing to the public ear. 
They failed to convince the United States Senate, and they failed 
to convince the House committee. Whether they can expect 
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better success from “a personal hearing with each stockman 
present” is for them to judge. We have already indicated that 
we believe the results of such a form of propaganda to be neg- 
ligible, except for the irritating effect of what is held to be an 
unwarranted intervention.—EDITOoR. ] 


RUMINATIONS OF A MEDIUM MAN (NOT A 
MIDDLEMAN ) 


, ORCHARD, CoLo., March 4, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


A well-known English essayist ruminates as follows: 


“Every trade is a sort of conspiracy against the public, and 
the huge combines have an especially predatory character. 
There is no greater illusion than that the hand that rocks the 
cradle of the combines is the hand that rocks the world.” 

Nearly all will agree with his first statement., With the 
latter. we who have fallen on evil days hardly sympathize; for 
we find in that cradle usually a fine gerin which develops into 
an evil world—and what a world for most of us! 


The cradle of the combines soothes not only the little 
brother of the rich, but, what is equally severe on the medium 
man, also the little brother of the poor; for we are as hard hit 
by the demands of the unwilling worker as we are by the great 
grafters. 

The gentleman who in the hay-field demands $5 a day and 
his board, with an unqualified right to smoke his cigaret on top 
of the haystack, gets to our solar plexus in about as fierce a 
way as he who extorts the highest price for baling wire ever 
known, while hay hardly pays for the cutting. The implement- 
makers, too, have not yet been advised that corn and wheat are 
down in price. They continue to name top-notch prices on all 
their products—otherwise no sale. 


But that poor wight, the man who keeps cattle or hogs, or 
is one of those who. till the sometimes reluctant soil, what does 
he do when he offers his product for sale? The railroad nips a 
good slice; the stock-yard, with its beneficent price for hay, 
yardage, etc., takes its modest share; the commission man— 
bland, benign, and numerous—slices with his keen blade quite a 
hunk; and the buyer—be he Armour, Swift, Wilson, or other- 
wise—intimates his willingness to take it or leave it, and be 
damned to you. Then you always take it and go home, glad 
for the unpunctured state of your skin. 

Will any quiet, studious man who is accustomed to think, 
and think hard, advise us why the prices of sheep, cattle, and 
hogs were allowed to slump so disastrously as they did, and now 
to show signs of healthy recovery? Did not Nelson Morris years 
ago, when one of our friends complained of $2.75. per cwt. for 
his steers, soothingly say: ‘Well, comfort and congratulate 
yourself! I could just as well have bought them for $2’? 

And the banks? The federal reserve banks—all banks, 
town and country—we must leave them for future embellish- 
ment and elaboration. They are a subject to themselves. 


C. B. RHopDEs. 


-VAGARIES OF GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


PACOIMA, CAL., February 20, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Recent estimates by the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that beef cattle in this country have declined during the 
past year approximately 1,880,000 in number and over $580,- 
000,000 in value. These figures must be taken with a grain of 
salt. They are optimistic guesses, based on the inflated reports 
turned in by men to their creditors, on extreme cattle association 
payments, and on the activity of tax collectors who assessed to 
the limit during the war to show the country’s resources. How 
these government figures are obtained is not the point. The 
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important question is: 
with those of 1914? 


Government statistics proclaim that this country now has 
7,000,000 more beef cattle than it did in 1914. This is not 
true. Let the Statistical Bureau convict itself with its own 
figures. We may have 43,000,000 beef cattle now; but, if we 
do, we had 10,000,000 more than 36,000,000 in 1914—perhaps 
20,000,000 more. 


According to the government figures, from 1908 to 1914 
beef cattle declined 15,000,000 head on a slaughter of some 
9,000,000 cattle and calves; and yet they tell us that these same 
cattle from 1914 to 1919 increased almost 10,000,000 head on a 
slaughter of over 10,000,000 cattle and calves yearly; the govern- 
ment slaughter numbers being merely a part of the total 
slaughter, but indicative of proportion. 


How do the present numbers compare 


We have no means of telling accurately how many steers, 
classified cows, heifers, etc., we have. As a nation, we have 
no true inventory of our cattle supply. We know the demand, 
but we do not know what the supply is. Relative to cattle we 
are in a fool’s paradise. We think we are solvent, when, if 
we knew our supply as we know our demand, we should per- 
ceive that we are steadily consuming our principal. In business 
this state of affairs would lead to bankruptcy. In cattle it is 
going to lead to a meat shortage that will raise the cost of 
living to everyone who eats meat. 


I assert that, owing to closer taxation, war food surveys, 
and other activities, cattle numbers were arbitrarily raised. 
While we apparently secured an increase, we’ were actually 
falling behind in our cattle supply. If this is too involved, let 
me explain: 

California, after four years of drought, slaughter, and ship- 
ping out, ending only in 1920, shows a decrease of only 67,000 
cattle from 1918 to 1920. The total slaughter in California dur- 
ing that period was close to half a million yearly. As a matter 
of knowledge and fact, California today has hundreds of thou- 


sands fewer cattle than in 1915, with far greater slaughter 
demand. , 


On the government paper Arizona is supposed to have hun- 
dreds of thousands more cattle today than in 1914; in fact, it 
has about a third of its usual aged feeder steers, fewer breed- 
ing cows, and not so many cattle on its ranges. 

What does it matter as to cattle numbers, if we are de- 
clining in comparison with our yearly slaughter? If we are 
figuring that so many cattle can supply so many calves, and 
no more, we are falling behind. For two years we have been 
using our capital in breeding stock—our cows—and we are 
still supplying our beef needs and claiming plenty from the 
killing of that same breeding stock. Any man with the first 
notion of cattle or the least experience knows that with 23,000,- 
000 dairy cows and 42,000,000 other cattle we cannot permit 


a killing of 22,000,000 yearly, our 1919 slaughter, and maintain 
the industry. 


The cattleman has the game won. He can force a living 
profit from his business, if he will quit this sacrifice of breeding 
stock. They will have to come to him—these killers and prof- 
iteering retailers. The breeding cow will come back. If you 
have the range and cheap overhead, there was never such a time 
as this to start in breeding up a herd. Your time is coming. 
Within three years you will name your own prices. 

But let us get an inventory of what we are worth—just 
how many steers of various ages, how many heifers, cows, etc., 
we have. That will show where we stand. All we know now 
is that the government figures are wrong today, or they were 
wrong in 1908 and in 1914; and that our yearly loss in actual 
cattle numbers has been many millions more than government 
figures show. 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 
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SWIFT’S BEEF DEPARTMENT SHOWS 
LOSS FOR YEAR 


Cuicaco, ILL., February 28, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
The February issue of THE PrRopUCER contains a letter from 
W. E. Halsell, which was written in answer to a letter of mine 
which you published in answer to a previous letter of, his. In 
his latest letter Mr. Halsell states: “I will say that the packers 
could throw all the by-products into the river and still make 
more money on an animal in ten days than the producer makes 
in a year.” He also states that there is no competition in the 
packing industry, and that the packers arbitrarily fix prices. 


We believe the most effective answer we can make to Mr. 
Halsell’s statements is a presentation of the figures repre- 
senting the results in our cattle and beef operations for the 
fiscal year 1920 (over 2,000,000 head). These show: 


FODEGIVOG TOP INORG. : bois seinsids via neecd bance $ 86.31 
(498 pounds average weight) 
Net returns from by-products............... 21.17 
"TOC POURING, 6 hs hcaldwe 95k 8h eee ee $107.48 
Pate £06 TIVG CHRIS oe ed ikinccms cieessn cs 93.85 
(959 pounds average weight) 
Balance for expenses and profit......... $ 13.63 
MONO i 5 edad ies SoU ea sie these e ess 13.69 
ORE és Wacnos tna neamee se aeaeds  eeidies $ 6.06 


The fact that we lost 6 cents per head of cattle, even though 
we obtained net returns of $21.17 per head for the by-products, 
refutes Mr. Halsell’s statement that the packers could throw 
away the by-products and still make a profit. Had Swift & Co. 
thrown away the by-products last year, our loss in the cattle 
and beef business would have been $21.23 per animal. 


Furthermore, the fact that the business resulted in the 
actual loss of 6 cents per head clearly disproves the charge 
that there is no competition in the packing industry, and that 
the packers arbitrarily fix prices. It stands to reason that, 
if the packers had the power to fix prices they obtain for beef 
and by-products and the prices they pay for cattle, the business 
would not be conducted at a loss. 


It is not true, as Mr. Halsell states, that “selling prices are 
based on a few cars purchased at, let us say, 8 cents a pound, 
when one hundred or more cars are bought at 5 to 7 cents a 
pound.” Killing costs are figured on every separate lot of 
cattle which we purchase, and every carcass of beef that is 
shipped into market by us is identifiable with its dressed cost, 
so that when the beef is offered in the market we know what 
price we must try to obtain in order to avoid a loss. Our 
sales, however, are made in the competitive market, and individ- 
ual sales cannot be based on the beef cost. We must sell it 
at the market price in order to move it, and can only hope to 
average out with a profit on the total business. In 1920 it 
averaged out with a loss. 


As regards his statement relative to violent fluctuations in 
live-stock prices, we believe the records of the various markets 
show that when the price declines are more abrupt than the 
subsequent price advances it is because the live-stock receipts 
vary up and down to the same degree. 


Mr. Halsell also overemphasizes the importance of the 


packers in the matter of cattle loans. The interest of packers © 


in cattle-loan companies is so small, in comparison with the 
total amount of money loaned on live stock, that it is absurd 
to contend that they are interested in making such loans, in 
order to force the hypothecated cattle on the market. It has 
frequently been charged that they force sales, but to date no 
one has cited a single instance of this being done. 
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As a last point of complaint, Mr. Halsell expresses regret; 
that live-stock producers are obliged to ship: their stock to the 
public market in order to dispose of it, especially when the’ 
facilities for handling live stock are owned by the packers. He! 
fails to recognize the fact that the stock-yard is merely a public! 
market-place and is necessary for the best possible disposal | 
of live stock. No one other than the packers seemed disposed 
to undertake the risk of financing the construction and main-) 
tenance of such facilities. He also overlooks mentioning the 
fact that, under the recent Consent Decree, Swift & Co. and the 
other large packers have agreed to dispose of all of their hold- 
ings in stock-yard properties. As soon as a plan can be worked 
out that is acceptable to the United States District Court at 
Washington, our agreement in this respect will be fulfilled. 


L. D. H. WELD, 
Manager, Commercial Research 
Deparment, Swift & Co. 


HOW THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED 


“The packer does not make wholesale meat prices. They 
are made by the consumptive demand: the packer has to take 
what he can get.”—Any one of a hundred packer apologists. 


“The drop in the value of these two by-products [hides and 
oleo oil] has been so great that the spread between the price 
which we pay for live cattle and our average wholesale selling 
price has increased in a little over a year from an average of 
$5.50 to about $8 per hundredweight.”—L. D. H. Weld in a letter 
to the January “Producer.” 


Pleasant it was to climb with markets booming, 
Leaving below all thought of old-time wrecks; 
Cheering the welcome day, though long in coming, 

Of clearer sunshine and of fatter checks. 


But one, with steady hand unfaltering, 

Clipped from each dollar bill a bare two cents, 
Leaving to us, for reckless squandering, 

The other eight-and-ninety—less expense. 


For him’ no part in triumph or in cheering, 
Patiently packing for a modest fee, 

Who stood, all innocent of profiteering, 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea: 


Between the devil of the greedy grower, 
Who forces him to buy through all declines, 
And an unhungering public, bearing ever lower 
The steak on which it all too seldom dines. 


But, in these days of dark and gloomy weather, 
What fearsome fate awaits behind the veil? 
Must margins shrink because the price of leather 

Falls and the pancreas is slow of sale? 


Comes to the rescue Ultimate Consumer— 
He, the poor goat of all economists, 
Lacking as ever in a sense of humor, 
Strides like a champion to the stricken lists: 


“Since mine the duty to award the guerdon, 
I’ll lift the load myself, nor little reck; 
My back is broad enough to bear the burden; 
And, failing there, I’ll take it in the neck. 


“What though the stew-meat and the soup-bone humble 
Replace the steak that was aforetime served; 
What though the standard of my comfort crumble, 
That sacred brace of cents must be preserved.” 


He meets with master hand a fateful crisis, 
Opening his purse-string, and his heart besides, 
Demanding that the butcher boost his prices 
In inverse rate to the decline in hides. 
Mopoc. 


Beef is said to be getting cheaper on the hoof. But how 
about it around wheré the porterhouse steak comes from?— 
Geneva (N. Y.) Times. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
Wasurtncton, D. C., February 26, 1921. 


p wiged FOUR MORE LEGISLATIVE DAYS remain in which 
to complete the work.of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and the 
nation’s lawmakers are working with feverish energy to clear 
the calendars of the legislative jam which has been accumulat- 
ing during the past months. At present the indications are that 
the principal appropriation bills and the emergency tariff act 
will go to the President. Many bills, however, providing for 
general legislation for which there is urgent need and a wide- 
spread demand will go into the discard with the close of the 
session, and will have to be reintroduced at the beginning of 
the special session. 


In this class is the measure of particular interest to live-stock 
producers—the bill to provide for the supervision of live-stock 
markets, which passed the Senate a month ago by such a large 
majority. The impetus thus given this proposed legislation gave 
its supporters a great deal of encouragement at that time. The 
substitution of the Haugen bill for the Senate bill by the. House 
committee was the first snag encountered. Hope of passing 
the bill dwindled following this action, and disappeared entirely 
with the failure of the friends of the measure to secure for it 
privileged consideration under a special rule. 


However, the supporters of the measure do not regard the 
failure of the House to act as meaning defeat, but only a delay 
in ultimate enactment. The publicity which followed the pas- 
sage of the bill by the Senate has set in motion a strong wave 
of favorable sentiment that is bringing to bear an increasing 
demand from all sides. 


The emergency tariff bill—battle-scarred and a bit groggy, 
but still going strong—emerged from the conference during the 
middle of the week, and the conference report was accepted late 
this afternoon by the House. Concurrence on the part of the 
Senate is expected at once. The measure as accepted in con- 
ference is somewhat stronger than when it was passed by the 
House, but still leaves much to be desired On the part of live- 
stock producers and farmers. 


The tariff of 2% cents a pound on mutton and lamb was 
reduced a half cent and extended to beef, veal, and pork. A 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem was provided for all meats not 
otherwise included. The conferees of the House, however, failed 
to agree to the Senate amendment placing a duty of -15 per 
cent ad valorem on hides, and it had to go out of the bill. 
The duty proposed on wool remained unchanged. The bill pro- 
vides 15 cents for unwashed wool, 30 cents for washed, and 45 
cents for scoured. The proposed tariff on wheat was increased 
by the Senate from 30 cents per bushel to 40 cents, which was re- 
duced 5 cents in conference. 


It is not believed, however, that the President will permit 
the bill to become a law. Facing this probability, advocates of 
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a tariff for the relief of the live-stock and agricultural interests 
are now looking to the coming Congress. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that any future emergency tariff bills must be more 
comprehensive in their scope than the one now under consider- 
ation. The re-enactment of the Payne-Aldrich act, with some 
readjustment of its schedules to meet present conditions, to 
remain in force pending the formulation of a new tariff, is 
a plan that has been given some consideration. Some tariff 
experts say that this plan is not practicable, contending that the 
whole tariff question must be held in abeyance until there can 
be a complete revision. 


The agricultural appropriation bill, as it was reported to 
the Senate, carried a total of $39,529,700—an increase of 
$5,861,695 over the bill as passed by the House. Five million 
dollars of this increase, however, was to provide seed grain 
for drought-stricken, bankrupt farmers in the northwestern 
states, and not for increased departmental expenditures. Elim- 
inating this amount, the bill still carried a net increase of 
$2,819,000 over the appropriation for the fiscal year of 1920-21. 


The bill passed the Senate in substantially the same form 
as it was reported by the committee, with the exception of the 
elimination of authorization for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase farm-loan bonds to the extent of $100,000,000 during 
the coming fiscal year. This authorization, however, was carried 
in the legislative bill as passed by the Senate. 


The appropriation for the Bureau of Animal Industry 
totals $6,070,675. Included in this amount was $543,640 for 
quarantine work, $1,898,000 for control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis, $660,000 for control and eradication of cattle ticks, 
$375,000 for dairy investigation and experiments, and $891,180 
for the enforcement of the meat-inspection act. A rider intro- 
duced by Senator Kendrick provides for the payment of grazing 
fees in two instalments during the present calendar year— 
the first instalment on August 1, the second on October 1. If 
this amendment is retained in conference, it will prove of 
material aid to permitteés on national forests who find it diffi- 
cult to pay in advance because of the unusual financial con- 
ditions. 

The army appropriation bill, as reported to the Senate, 
carried $250,000 for the remount service—an increase of $100,000 
over the House appropriation, which will make possible the 


continuation of government co-operation with the horse-breeders 
of the country. 
* * * 


[As was anticipated, President Wilson, as one of his last 
official acts, vetoed the Fordney emergency tariff bill. An 
attempt to. pass it over his veto failed in the House by a vote of 
201 for to 132 against—21 short of the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority. The matter will now rest until the special session of 
Congress convenes in April, when an attempt may be made to 


resurrect the emergency bill. It is also possible that nothing 
will be done until a permanent measure can be framed. There 
is some talk of re-enacting the Payne-Aldrich tariff schedules. 
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In withholding his signature from the Fordney bill, Mr. 
Wilson said, among other things: 


“The situation in which many of the farmers of the country 
find themselves cannot be remedied by a measure of this sort. 
There is no short way out of existing conditions, and 
measures of this sort can only have the effect of deceiving the 
farmers and of raising false hopes among them. Actual relief 
can come only from tie adoption of constructive measures of a 
broader scope, from the restoration of peace everywhere in the 
world, the resumption of normal industrial pursuits, the re- 
covery particularly of Europe, and the discovery there of addi- 
tional credit foundations on the basis of which her people may 
arrange to take from farmers and other producers of this nation 
a greater part of their surplus production. What the 
farmer now needs is not only a better system of domestic mar- 
keting and credit, but especially larger foreign markets for his 
surplus products. Clearly measures of this sort will not con- 
duce to an expansion of the foreign market. This is no 
time for the erection here of high trade barriers. It would 
strike a blow at the large and successful efforts which have been 
made by many of our great industries to place themselves on an 
export basis. It would stand in the way of the normal readjust- 
ment of business conditions throughout the world, which is as 
vital to the welfare of this country as to that of all the other 
nations. The United States has a duty to itself as well as to 
the world, and it can discharge this duty by widening, not by 
contracting, its world markets.” 


Meat-packing legislation was not sivas beyond the action 
recorded in our February issue. The Haugen bill, substituted in 
the House for the Gronna bill passed by the Senate, did not 


come to a vote before the expiration of the wang sixth Congress 
on March 4. 


Before its adjournment Congress, with presidential sanc- 
tion, repealed all emergency war-time legislation, including the 
Food Control Bill (generally known as the Lever Act). 


On the last day of February the United States Supreme 
Court, by a vote of 6 to 2 (Justices Holmes and McReynolds 
dissenting), rendered a decision declaring the Federal Farm 
Loan Act to be constitutional. The action of Congress exempt- 
ing bonds and mortgages under the farm loan system from all 
forms of taxation was held to be valid; likewise the power of 
Congress to establish federal land banks and joint stock land 
banks. This decision affirms decisions of the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Kansas City—EpirTor.] 


FORESTER URGES NEED OF NATIONAL 
FOREST POLICY 


ITH FRESH EMPHASIS, the new chief of the Forest 

Service, William B. Greeley, in his first annual report 
takes up the plea of his predecessor, Henry S. Graves, for a 
national forestry policy. The problem of timber depletion, he 
argues, is a very urgent one. Results of a recent investigation 
show that over two-thirds of the original forest area of the 
United States has been culled, cut over, or burnt, and that 
three-fifths of our merchantable timber is already gone. We are 
cutting timber of every class—even trees too small for the saw- 
mill—four times as fast as it is being replaced. 


“There are still large quantities of timber in the United 
States, but they are not in the right place,” says Colonel Greeley. 
“Sixty-one per cent of what is left lies west of the Great Plains— 
far from the bulk of our population, agriculture, and manu- 
factures. The exhaustion of one forested region after another 
in the eastern states has been reflected in rising transportation 
costs, in shortages of supply resulting from the overloading of 
transport facilities, and in a narrowing field of competition be- 
tween regional groups of sawmills. The distance between the 
average sawmill and the average home-builder is steadily in- 
creasing, and we shall soon be dependent for the bulk of our 
construction lumber upon the forests of the Pacific coast. 


“We have used up our forests without growing new ones. 
At the bottom of the whole problem is idle forest land. The 


United States contains 326,000,000 acres of cut-over or denuded 
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forests containing no saw timber; 81,000,000 acres of this 
amount have been completely devastated by forest fires and 
methods of cutting which destroy or prevent new timber growth. 
The area of idle or largely idle land is being increased by from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres annually, as the cutting and burning 
of forests continue. We are short of growing forests.” 


The only remedy for the devastation the Forester sees in 
the enactment of a federal law whose two chief provisions should 
be: “(1) a comprehensive plan of federal co-operation with the 
states in fire prevention and the development of forestry prac- 
tice; and (2) extension of the national forests through pur- 
chases along the line initiated by the Weeks.Act, through the 
inclusion of other timber lands now in federal ownership, and 
through exchange.” 


The net area of the national forests at the close of the fiscal 
year 1920, the report states, was 156,032,053 acres, as against 
153,933,700 acres the year before. Receipts from the forests 
during the year totaled $4,793,482—an increase of $435,067 over 
1919. Timber sales showed an increase of $496,301, while re- 
ceipts from grazing diminished by $129,934. Expenditures of 
the Forest Service for the year were $5,966,869. Of this amount, 
$4,715,961 was spent for protection and administration of the 
national forests—somewhat less, as will be seen, than the ag- 
gregate income from the forests. The sum of $150,000 was ex- 
pended for fighting forest fires which could not be suppressed by 
the regular force. In addition, a deficiency appropriation of 
$2,950,000 was required for this purpose. 


CAN WE KEEP OUT THE CATTLE PLAGUE? 


ie VIEW OF the reports from Europe telling of the rapid 
spread of “rinderpest,” or cattle plague, and the natural 
anxiety felt on this side of the Atlantic lest it gain a foothold 
bere, where it has never yet appeared, a brief outline of the 
nature of the disease may be of interest. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry describes the symptoms in the following manner: 


“The symptoms of rinderpest are not very characteristic. 
Certain appearances which are observed in one epidemic may 
be absent in another. Among the first signs is a very high 
fever. Repeated chills may be observed. The animal manifests 
great debility. The head droops and rests on some object for 
support. The hair stands on end, and the muzzle is dry. In 
cows the secretion of milk diminishes very rapidly. The back 
is arched, and the four legs are brought together under the 
body. As the disease progresses, the mucous membranes be- 
come reddened; diarrhea soon sets in, and the discharges be- 
come fetid, viscid, and streaked with blood. Coughing is a com- 
mon symptom, and ulcers, or so-called erosions, may appear in 
the mouth, followed by sloughing. There may also be sloughing 
of the skin in various portions of the body. In severe cases 
death ensues from four to seven days after the first appearance 
of the disease.” 


Concerning the possibilities of rinderpest being introduced 
into the United States, the bureau has this to say: 


“While the disease may be spread by the raw products of 
affected animals, in most instances it is disseminated by in- 
fected animals, in the ordinary traffic with cattle. Cattle are 
highly susceptible to the disease. Sheep, goats, deer, and 
camels are also susceptible. None of these animals can be im- 
ported into the United States from countries across the seas 
without a permit from the Secretary of Agriculture, and per- 
mits are not issued for importations from countries in which 
rinderpest exists. This eliminates the chief source of danger. 


“Under regulations issued jointly by the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Treasury Department, importation into the 
United States of any animal by-products taken or removed from 
animals affected with anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, or rinder- 
pest is prohibited. Hides of meat cattle, calfskins, buffalo 
hides, sheepskins, goatskins, and deerskins offered for entry 
into the United States must be subjected to disinfection in an 
approved manner, unless it can be shown that rinderpest does 
not exist in the locality where the shipment originated. Thus 
every possible effort is being made to protect the live stock of 
the United States from the cattle plague of the Old World.” 
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LIVE STOCK IN UNITED STATES 
JANUARY 1, 1921 


ACH MONTH, as they have become available, we have pub- 

lished the results for individual states of the federal live- 
stock census of January 1, 1920. In this issue, under “Round 
the Range,” will be found a new instalment of state returns. At 
the present rate, it will be several months before the tabulation 
will be completed for the whole country. Meanwhile the annual 
live-stock estimate undertaken by the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
has been given out for the current year. The two sets of fig- 
ures should not be confused. They are not made on the same 
basis, and therefore are not comparable. The figures of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates are based, not on an actual count, 
but on yearly estimated changes from the numbers revealed by 
the census of 1910, which was held on April 15 instead of on 
January 1, as was the case in 1920. No attempt has been made 
to readjust these estimates to the census returns for the states 
for which the official figures have been published. Such read- 
justment will be deferred until all the returns are in, after which 
the new census figures will be used as the basis for the “guessti- 
mates” for the next ten years. It will be interesting to see 
how closely the bureau has hit it. 


Following are the estimated numbers of the different classes 
of live stock on farms and ranges in the United States on Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, compared with the same date in 1920, and the per- 
centages of the decreases during last year: 





Jan. 1, 1921 


20,183,000 

4,999,000 
23,321,000 
42,870,000 


66,191,000 
45,067,000 
66,649,000 


Per Cent Decrease 


Jan. 1, 1920 


20,785,000 

5,041,000 
23,619,000 
44,750,000 


ST ea eR DAE 
PRONE 8h oN cl te: 
WiK GOws ...........- 
Other cattle.......... 


Total cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 


68,369,000 
47,114,000 
71,727,000 





Values per head are estimated as below: 


1921 
tien wiairate Se eee ch concen $ 82.45 


1920 
$ 94.42 


147.07 
85.11 
43.22 
10.52 
19.01 


The aggregate value of all live stock is put at $6,235,569,000 
on January 1, 1921, as compared with $8,507,145,000 on January 
1, 1920—a decrease for the year of $2,271,576,000, or 26.7 per 
cent. 


Horses . 
Mules . 


STATISTICAL SECTION ADDED TO BUREAU OF 
MARKETS 


O MEET THE NEED for accurate and complete figures in 

working out marketing problems, a statistical section has 
been established in the Bureau of Markets. This section has 
already collected and distributed extensive data relating to 
marketing conditions, receipts, shipments, supplies, prices, etc. 
It is believed that this information will be of great assistance 
in the analysis of fundamental factors affecting marketing 
conditions. 


NEW ZEALAND LAMB TO BE SHIPPED TO 
BRITAIN 


T IS REPORTED from Washington that the Bureau of 

Animal Industry has issued permits for the exportation of 
25,674 carcasses of frozen lamb from Boston to Glasgow and 
Liverpool. This stock is part of the accumulation of New 
Zealand lamb brought to this country last year. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
MARCH 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CuHicago, ILu., March 1, 1921. 


ALAMITY DID NOT CAMP at the stock-yards around March 

1, as advertised. Its heralds were discredited in the most 
emphatic fashion. The country, according to these prognosti- 
cators, was to be in dire financial distress at that particular 
time; cattle, hogs, and sheep were to be thrown overboard for 
what they would realize, and the resultant bargain sale was to 
carry values down to the lowest levels of the year. What hap- 
pened? Results show that liquidation ran its course during 
January, culminating early in February, when reason asserted 
itself. Between the low levels of the first week of February and 
March 1, cattle advanced about $2 per ecwt., hogs $1, and sheep 
anywhere from $1.75 to $2.50. Supply was held down to killers’ 
requirements; stocker-buyers came into the market, inserting a 
stout prop under the price list, and dressed-meat trade recuper- 
ated in sprightly fashion. Concerning the buying power and 
selling necessities of the country the calamity howlers were 
prophets of the stuffed variety. The country, instead of clamor- 
ing for money wherewith to pay debts, actually resumed spend- 
ing. The last week of February there were not enough stock 
cattle, hogs, or sheep at the primary markets to go around. 
March 1 found comparative prosperity, instead of demoralization, 
at the stock-yards. 


Cattle Market Convalescing 


When the tide turned, choice cattle were on a $9 basis, and 
killers had access to thousands of $6.50 to $7 steers with suffi- 
cient beef on their ribs to go into dressed-beef trade. Early 
March found them getting few decent bullocks under $8.75, while 
choice cattle had been marked up to $10.50-$10.75. Minor grades 
of cattle followed the advance, $8 heifers and $6 cows on the 
low spot realizing $10 and $8, respectively. Bologna bulls, that 
had been a drug on the market at $4.75, advanced to $5.75, and 
the $6 fat bulls of the low period went to $7.50. A sluggish 
stocker market came to life, feeders paying $8 to $8.50 for fleshy 
steers, and graziers $7 to $7.50 for thin yearlings that would 
have been well sold around or under $6 at the low time; and 
a demoralized calf market went to a $12 to $13 basis. 


All through the progress of this recuperation commission- 
house talent was skeptical; but the country developed confidence. 
Usually the thing works the other way. On this occasion com- 
mission men clamored for cattle; the country sat tight, refusing 
to part with its holdings. An orderly movement resulted, each 
day at the market witnessed a healthy trade, and by March 1 it 
became evident that the worst was over. Before the middle of 
February the residue of the winter-made crop of beef was in 
strong hands. . 


Exports a Negligible Influence 


Much ado was made of a little export business. Nothing 
prompts the average market writer to ecstasy more than a sug- 
gestion of export business. On this occasion a Swiss order for 
300 head was forwarded to Chicago from Toronto, because the 
necessary cattle were not available on that market. It was 
filled at $9.60 to $9.85. Swift took a bunch of 150 head for 
Glasgow about the same time; but there is no assurance that 
either order will be repeated. The Swiss consignment goes by 
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way of Antwerp, at a transportation expense of about $40 per 
head; which, in the opinion of H. P. Kennedy—the Toronto man 
handling the shipment—is enough to restrict export business, ° 
and, in any event, Europe is not in a position to buy beef on 
such a scale as would influence prices on this side. Any impres- 
sion that export buying had anything to do with the February 
advance in cattle is erroneous. Diminished supply, better dis- 
tribution, and reduced cost to consumers were the chief bullish 


influences. 
Light Hogs Command Premium 


Packers have fought the advance in hogs persistently and 
consistently. The expected February run materialized, but they 
were unable to make good a promise to put up 8-cent droves. 
On one occasion average cost at Chicago dropped to $8.97 per 
ewt., but by the end of February it had reacted to $9.80, the 
average of the last week of the month being $9.51. Owing to 
preponderance of weight in the crop, light hogs sold at a sub- 
stantial premium—$1 per cwt. usually. On the low spot choice 
light hogs sold down to $9.75, and heavy butchers—the 300-pound 
class—to $8.75. At the end of February lights were up to $10.75 
and heavy butchers to $9.75. And whenever a big run showed 
up, enabling packers to take off 25 cents, they were greedy 
buyers. 

A phase of the trade was a growing western demand, Pacific 
coast and Utah buyers invading territory at the back door of 
Sioux City and Omaha. Kansas sent hogs by the trainload to 
Los Angeles, and South Dakota shipped on a similarly liberal 
scale to Puget Sound points. Eastern killers averaged a 50,000 
weekly purchase at Chicago, so that hog-growers had no com- 
plaint to make on the score of competition, which was one 
reason why the market advanced. 


Muttons Show Substantial Gain 


At the mid-February low spot choice light lambs sold at 
$8.75 on the Chicago market, $7.50 to $8.50 taking the bulk. By 
March 1 the top had advanced to $11, the bulk selling at $10 to 
$10.75. Yearlings advanced from $6.50-$7.50 to $8-$9.50, wethers 
from $4.75-$5.25 to $7-$7.50, and ewes from $3.50-$4.50 to $6-$6.90. 

This epitomizes the live-stock market record of February. 
At a moment when the cloud appeared to have no silver lining 
the whole aspect of trade changed. Almost overnight a mini- 
ature boom developed. Day after day values steadily mounted. 
Buyers who a few weeks before had protested that meat con- 
sumption was in a state of complete suspension, and that killers 
were severely penalized on every animal reduced to edible form, 
were abroad at peep of day, competing for a share of the crop. 
Eastern branch houses, reported gorged with beef, wired urgent 
orders, and distributive channels, previously clogged, appeared 
to be lubricated for the movement. 


Packers Fighting Advance 

It must be admitted that all through this process of rehabil- 
itation the big packers were laggards. In this respect another 
popular illusion was shattered, the trade having figured that, 
with offal entitled to slim credits, the small operator would be 
handicapped. On the contrary, they were busier at the market 
than previously. Late in February commission slaughterers at 
Chicago announced that they would no longer convert cattle into 
beef for the offal. The speculators promptly met their terms 
and increased their cattle purchases. The big packers fought 
the advancing tendency of the market by declaring informal 
buyers’ strikes, some of them “laying out” of the hog market 
three successive days, but with abortive results. 

What will happen in March is anybody’s guess. Had 
February events been forecast, the prophet would have been 
ridiculed before he made good. At the moment there is more 
genuine bullish sentiment in the country than at the market. 


Business seems to think that it is buy-buy or by-by.—wNor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot. 
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* AT THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 
Kansas City, Mo., March 2, 1921. 


REVERSAL from extreme weakness to rising prices in fed 

cattle the nast two weeks has not yet revived trading on 
ranges of the Southwest. A deadlock almost without precedent 
prevails between the stockmen who annually run thousands of 
cattle on Kansas and Oklahoma summer pastures and the pro- 
ducers of Texas to whom they look for supplies. The number 
of sales of Texas cattle for the annual spring movement to 
summer pastures is thus far of insignificant proportions, being 
the lightest ever witnessed by the present generation of cattle 
men. 

The spurt in fat cattle has encouraged bhullishness among 
the owners of Kansas and Oklahoma grass and among small 
feeders. This is reflected in the strong demand for stockers and 
feeders on the Kansas City yards and in the firm prices being 
asked for pasture leases. Kansans now want $10 a head for the 
season. On the other hand, the bankers and cattle-loan com- 
panies have not been impressed sufficiently by recent events in 
the fat-cattle trade to modify their extremely conservative 
attitude. The bankers are not free in extending credit; their 
rates are frequently around 10 per cent, and they insist on 
wider margins, despite the fact that prices are lower than a 
year ago. The bankers were criticised for their conservatism 
a year ago, but the stockmen who failed to obtain credit from 
them last spring later expressed gratitude for having been kept 
out of the business, as the graziers lost money. The feeling of 
the bankers is that international trade conditions warrant a 
continuation of a policy of conservatism. Besides, money mar- 
kets have not improved sufficiently to permit liberal new lending. 


Rather dry weather in Texas is counted upon by Kansas 
pasture-owners to bring a demand for their grass. They believe 
the owners of cattle in Texas will be encouraged by financial 
interests to come northward with their older steers to hasten 
maturity for markets. 


Confidence prevails in a strong stocker and feeder trade 
locally throughout the spring, as many farmers are closing the 
winter season with enormous reserves of feedstuffs. At the 
same time, the feed situation is restricting sales by many small 
holders. These conditions account for the fact that stocker and 
feeder cattle shipments from Kansas City during February fell 
off relatively more than the decrease in total receipts of cattle 
and calves. Stocker and feeder shipments were 38,023 head, 
compared with 58,774 in February, 1920. Cattle and calf receipts 
combined were 124,712 head, against 157,448 a year ago. 


Curious features of the fat-cattle market include active 
buying of the best grades of steers by speculators for shipment 
to points in the East. California is still drawing some pulp- 
and meal-fed cattle which would normally move to Kansas 
City. Colorado has just begun to move pulp cattle to this 
market, and the first meal-feds from south Texas arrived the last 
few days. The grassers which were moving from south Texas 
a@ year ago are absent today, as pastures have not been favor- 
able for the early maturity of cattle in that section. 

In the hog market locally the demand for stock pigs is in 
excess of the supply, with sharp premiums over finished offer- 
ings. The sensational reaction in sheep and lambs from the 
recent ruinously low prices has helped sentiment a bit in the 
sheep barns, but feeders are still losing money. On the horse 
and mule market there is almost no business, further declines 
in cotton having prolonged the serious depression in the prin- 
‘cipal buying territory—the South. 


“THE PRODUCER is without a doubt the best live-stock paper 
we get, and we wouldn’t do without it for several times the price 
of subscription.”—WINSTON BroTHERs, Snyder, Texas. 
































































































































THE STOCK-CATTLE OUTLOOK ~~ 


EVIVAL OF INTEREST in stock-cattle trade was incidental 

to the February rise in fat steers. During January even 
passive inquiry disappeared. The country declared, with prac- 
tical unanimity, that it had no money to buy cattle anyway; 
and, even if it was in funds, the beef-making proposition did 
not look attractive. Almost overnight it changed its mind, 
commission-house mail was literally deluged with anxious in- 
quiry, and fence-tops in the stocker division were crowded with 
bidders. Packers were suddenly deprived of access to the feast 
of fleshy steers they had enjoyed all winter around and under 
$7, the country grabbing that kind at $8 to $8.50. At Kansas 
City and Omaha plethora was turned into paucity, bidders wait- 
ing until speculators sorted cattle. At Chicago $9 was paid for 
fleshy 1,000-pounds, grass-owners parting with $8.35 for 530- 
pound steers. , 


For two weeks past every section of the grazing region has 
been in the market for 500- to 800-pound steers with decent 
quality, ignoring the handicap of excessive rail rates which im- 
pose a charge of $1 per cwt. on stockers destined for Virginia, 
Maryland, and other eastern territory, when all items of ex- 
pense are taken into the reckoning. Michigan, Ohio, and In- 
diana have been free buyers, and Kentucky and Tennessee have 
been in the market. Wisconsin grass-owners are paying $8.50 
to $9 for qualitied 1,100- to 1,200-pound steers, and have not 
been able to fill out on this basis. 


That the country faces a shortage of young cattle for finish- 
ing purposes will not be disputed—at least not by those who 
have recently been trying to fill pastures. The real test will 
develop next fall, should the Corn Belt harvest a bumper crop 
of that cereal and everybody develop an appetite for cattle. Any 
impression that Corn Belt farmers will abandon beef-making 
in consequence of recent adversity is absurd; on the contrary, 
_ most of them are imbued with determination to recover their 
money where it was lost. 


The worst-looking lot of ragged stock cattle traders ever 
haggled over is showing up at the central markets. Evidence 
of dairy blood is easily detected in much of it. Grass-owners 
have no alternative but to take it. Quality is commanding a 


substantial premium that should be encouraging to breeders of 
standard range cattle. 


In this dilemma grass-owners have switched to thin cows. 
A New York man picked up a string of red stuff at Chicago 
last week at a $4 average, contending that it looked to be 
a safer proposition than laying in $8 steers. “All I want is a 
decent, price for my grass,” he explained; “and if these cows get 
fat, local butchers will take them.” 


Toward the rise of grass a furore may be expected in the 
stocker market. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 

ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on February 1, 1921, compared with January 1, 


1921, and February 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets: 


Commodity Feb. 1, 1921 Jan. 1, 1921 Feb. 1, 1920 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Frozen beef......... 120,218,055 | 120,245,437 |: 252,036,946 
*Cured beef..........| 22,659,239 22,567,257 36,715,182 
Lamb and mutton...| 78,067,584 68,031,690 7,786,680 
Frozen pork......... 145,682,122 93,990,062 | 106,677,241 
*Dry salt pork........ 194,704,525 | 144,996,889 | 332,847,804 
*Pickled pork........ 313,735,873 | 294,993,348 | 337,238,224 
ah POE Dre 80,536,665 59,318,673 97,648,996 
Miscellaneous.......| 84,690,187 75,420,676 | 113,228,417 


* Cured and in process of cure. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


HERE IS A SLIGHT ADVANCE in cottonseed cake. Cake 

or meal of 43 per cent protein content is selling, March 10, 
at Texas common points for $24 a ton. This is 50 cents more 
than a month ago. 





The hay market remains on about the same level as last 
month. Receipts for the month of March so far have been the 
lightest known in years. Prices at Kansas City: prairie, No. 1, 
$14 to $14.50; No. 2, $13 to $13.50; alfalfa, choice, $22.50 to $23; 
No. 1, $19.50 to $20.50; standard, $16.50 to $19.50; timothy, 
standard, $18 to $18.50; clover mixed, light, $18 to $19; No. 1, 
$16 to $17.50; No. 2, $11 to $15.50. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending March 4, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Monday’s generally strong position of all fresh meats was 
followed by a degree of firmness on beef and veal throughout the 
week. Other meats fluctuated, with the tendency mostly toward 
lower levels. Barring lambs and pork at Philadelphia, closing 
markets were steady and undertone firm. 


BEEF 


While eastern beef trade was reported slow, there has been 
slight improvement in the demand, which was reflected in an 
upward price trend. While declines of 50 cents from Monday’s 
sharp advances were recorded on steers at some markets, the 
closing price range was a strong $1 above the previous week. 
With only a few odd lots of common cows offered, the demand 
for the better grades was equal to the receipts, and the week’s 
market continued steady to firm at Monday’s advances, closing 
50 cents to $1 above the previous Friday. The demand for bulls 
also has improved, and all markets continued steady at Mon- 
day’s advances. Kosher market showed some unevenness in 
demand, resulting in wide price fluctuations on chucks and plates 
between New York and Philadelphia. 


VEAL 


Under light receipts and a fairly regular demand, Monday’s 
advances were firmly held at all markets. With the close 


steady, the range of prices for the week was $1 above the pre- 
vious week. 


LAMB 


Barring Boston, where receipts of handy-weight lambs were 
not equal to the demand, the trend of prices was sharply down- 
ward. Monday’s advances were lost at both New York and 
Philadelphia, and those markets closed slightly lower than the 
previous week. Boston gained $1 after mid-week on the better 
grades, and closed $2 above the previous Friday, while lower 
grades declined about $1. A large percentage of the week’s 
receipts were heavy-weight yearlings, for which there was an 
indifferent demand. 


MUTTON 


An improved demand for mature sheep at Boston resulted 
in slightly higher prices after mid-week, while conditions at 
other markets remained dull, followed by declines of $1 on all 
grades. 


PORK 


All eastern pork markets were generally unsettled, and 
daily declines were the rule. Monday’s advances were held for 
the day only, and by Thursday the range of prices had receded 
to the low time of the previous week. New York’s market 
reacted Friday and closed steady, with conditions elsewhere 
weak to lower. 


MARKET CLOSING 


Boston made a fairly good clearance on all fresh meats; beef 
closed steady, veal light, lamb and mutton steady to strong, and 
pork weak. New York closed steady, with supplies fairly well 
cleaned up. Philadelphia closed steady on beef, mutton, and 


pork; veal slow, and lambs weak. There is a moderate carry- 
over of lambs, pork, and veal. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
slaughter of live stock at sixty-six markets for the month 
of January, 1921, compared with January, 1920: 


RECEIPTS 
1921 1920 

I Nos ee nbd e Hee 1,648,568 1,874,891 
Pe ak ceclei See 4,685,268 5,250,433 
By cacy weekic ccs 1,790,633 1,596,008 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
CORIO i acese dans wreprateaie he 608,701 761,646 
PR 5 2 sea ae ete id hee Hae 1,660,718 1,708,697 
Nha bein Ss Siceeis wait 686,507 699,423 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

CEES keda dev ads Sane eas 204,654 348,592 
PE 2 én axa Wat nweaew wares 43,296 89,915 
BOs So kin patsiew ve pene 88,151 303,246 

LOCAL .SLAUGHTER 
CRON x hese oxenedt ex wan 994,868 1,099,365 
BUS ca tele wel aerate 3,022,910 3,526,976 
SO oo Se ek ee te ta a 1,101,063 921,651 


* Includes stockers and feeders. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS FOR TWO YEARS 


ORRECTED TOTALS showing receipts and disposition of 
live stock at sixty-six markets for the calendar year of 
1920, with comparative figures for 1919, are given below: 


1920 1919 

Receipts— 

MUM bo iccticnny, wheew saben 22,166,118 24,569,862 

PIO Ss ios eosceeenccueas 42,058,713 44,414,251. 

EOS 5.5 45 cdo eee we eae 23,473,769 27,140,928 
Total shipments— 

OI fate ids eeerneae Bude SE 9,809,892 10,717,294 

BN irk ster, wk ewe asda 15,251,445 14,329,903 

NOE son tc dcan es teduscaan 12,503,318 14,474,842 
Stocker and feeder shipments— 

CMR Sc teaintantawoneds 4,069,130 5,277,317 

SE Si Sheer ates 728,070 899,045 

Nias eioeeins se hwoiants 5,170,906 6,939,271 
Local slaughter— 

oo ee eer rere ae 12,185,521 13,619,622 

PRE Sig a. Gudine's dow eee 26,745,691 - 29,999,117 

Oe tae rae re 10,980,092 12,642,372 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending March 4, 1921 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 

STEERS LAMBS: 

GOOG hist ed Ceececetcs $16.00-16.50 CES Avsceedecened $22.00-23.00 
Medium ........sse0- SOC Ee ~— CE iii wisscaccdes 18.00-21.00 

COWS: IN 55 coibae sisi 16.00-18.00 
CE eG iess cadens scan 14.00-14.50 YEARLINGS: 

Medium .......6.s00. TROGIR (GOON inks eve ccccccci 14.00-16.00 
eee 12.00-12.50 MUTTON: 

BULLS: GOOG. toxsvndecavusees 12.00-13.00 
GOO ccccccscescccece 11.00 DIR ccc dcduaswees 11.00-12.00 
MUNN, «ida encon ae ims 10.00-10.50 

NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

CHO, Sa setes hess SiG. O0eRTOG "CUMS 0 io. ceieeusis $20.00-21.00 
WEG  hsiieics HORS 15.00-16.00 I ie ceideses cs 19.00-20.00 
CA i Gites Sealey 14.00-14.50 TG voix vcseccces 17.00-18.00 

COWS: YEARLINGS 
GOOE isiscsteerdccess 14.00-14.50 COO wk dames cise 15.00-16.00 
CP ee ere 13.00-14.00 RR 5 i. icine eae 14.00-15.00 
CIE: 343 ad vets v5 12.00-12.50 MUTTON 

BULLS: GOOG wiiidadcidasn Beat 12.50-14.00 
GG sb bxeks tay Oona oe 12.00-13.00 PAOD onic desc cans 11.00-12.00 
pee eer eee 11.00-12.00 QCOMAIO 0 ois ke dees 10.00-11.00 
COMMON: ech s ik vd 10.00-11.00 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
March 4, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets] 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


HOGS 
POG + cri¢peeeuneasa tame emaues $11.15 
DT OF SARs s 6 Sed ade seus 10.00-10.75 


Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice.. 10.00-10.30 
Medium Wt., Med. to Choice 10.20-10.80 
Light Wt., Corn. to Choice.. 10.75-11.10 


Light Lits, Com. to Choice... 10.75-11.15 
Packing Sows, Smooth...... 8.85- 9.75 
Packing Sows, Rough........ 8.65- 8.85 
Pigs, Medium to Choice...... 10.00-11.00 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice .......... 

CATTLE 


BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 


Choice and Prime........ $10.25-10.90 
COG. cs cecoccstunecudetas 9.75-10.25 
BENE, cncdacahecedanuns 8.75- 9.75 
COMBE oh desweeadcads%s 8.00- 8.75 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and Prime........ 10.10-10.90 
COORG sick dcc-de is Sanedeed 9.65-10.15 
DIN bik ehandnndecdade 8.65- 9.65 
CHE nc adacceanawedsa 7.75- 8.65 


BUTCHER CATTLE: 


Heifers, Com. to Choice... ,6.00-10.00 

Cows, Com. to Choice...... 5.00- 8.25 

Bulls, Bologna and Beef... 5.00- 7.25 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 

Cows and Heifers.......... 2.75- 5.00 

Canner Steers ............- 4.25- 6.00 
VEAL CALVES: 

Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch. 9.50-12.75 

Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch.... 4.50- 9.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 

1,000 lbs. up, Com. to Ch... 17.75- 9.50 

750-1,000 Ibs., Com. to Ch.. 7.50+ 8.75 
STOCKER STEERS: 

Common to Choice......... 6.25- 8.25 


STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 


Common to Choice......... 4.50- 6.25 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime........ $ 8.75-10.50 
85 lbs. up— 
Medium to Prime........ 8.00-10.25 
Culls and Common....... 6.50- 8.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 5 
Medium to Prime.......... 6.75- 9.00 
WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.......... 5.50- 7.00 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice......... 5.25- 6.50 
Culls and Common........ 2.25- 4.25 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
Medium to Choice......... 7.50- 9.00 


















$10.40 


3 


“wn 


9.50-10.10 
8.80- 9.60 
9.00-10.20 
9.10-10.25 
9.50-10.40 
7.50- 8.00 
7.00- 7.50 
10.00-10.70 
9.00-10.75 


9.60-10.40 
9.00- 9.60 
8.40- 9.00 
7.85- 8.40 


9.40-10.15 | 


8.75- 9.40 
8.15- 8.75 
7.25- 8.15 


5.50- 8.50 
5.00- 7.10 
4.50- 6.00 


2.75- 5.00 
3.00- 4.75 


9.25-12.00 
5.50- 9.75 


8.00- 9.25 
7.50- 9.00 


6.25- 8.75 


4.00- 6.50 


8.25-10.00 


7.75- 9.75 
6.00- 8.00 


6.75- 8.50 


5.25- 6.75 


4.50- 6.15 
2.25- 4.25 


7.00- 8.75 


OMAHA 


$10.50 


“ 


a 


Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 


9.40-10.00 
9.40- 9.75 
9.70-10.25 
9.90-10.50 
8.75- 9.35 
8.00- 8.75 


eee eeneee 


9.00-10.00 


9.75-10.25 
9.00- 9.75 
7.75- 9.00 
7.00- 7.75 


9.50-10.00 
8.75- 9.50 
7.60- 8.75 
6.75- 7.60 


5.25- 8.25 
4.75- 7.50 
4.00- 7.00 


3.00- 4.75 
3.75- 5.50 


8.50-10.25 
5.00- 8.50 


7.00- 9.00 
6.75- 8.75 


5.75- 8.50 


4.00- 7.00 


8.50- 9.50 


8.00- 9.25 
6.25- 7.75 


6.50- 8.00 


5.00- 6.50 


4.75- 5.50 
2.00- 4.25 


7.00- 8.50 
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TRADE OUTLOOK SHOWS SLIGHT IMPROVE- 
MENT 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


RADE AND COMMERCE are still wrestling with adversity. 

Down east the situation shows slight improvement; in the 
Middle West stagnancy is conspicuous. The live-stock market 
has picked up, but building is at a standstill. There is no sign 
of easier money on the horizon, and in many respects the in- 
dustrial world is marking time. Demand for money is enormous, 
and will be, as numerous flotations are held in abeyance, await- 
ing a favorable opportunity for launching. So far this year 
about $200,000,000 has been available for the purchase of securi- 
ties. Twice that sum would be gobbled instantly, if it were 
available, as the market is congested with unsold securities. 
Foreign governments are clamorous for American cash, and 
scores of railroads and domestic industries need financial suc- 
cor. Evidently the day of easier money must be deferred. 


Live-Stock Situation More Hopeful 


Meanwhile the agrarian element is working into a more 
comfortable financial position. Liquidation of cattle at ruinous 
prices has subsided; hog money by the million dollars is going 
to the country daily from the central markets, reducing loans 
and enabling interior banks to settle at least part of their obliga- 
tions with the federal-reserve people. Owners of cattle and sheep 
have not been able to keep their original capital together, but 
the hog has done a good stunt at the market. Considerable hog 
money is going into cattle, on the theory that the next turn of 
the card in the cattle-feeding game will be fortunate. But the 
strain on the banks is undiminished, liquidation of stocks of 
merchandise is tardy, and present indications are that demand 
for money will be insistent at current rates for months to come. 

Wage Scale Holding up Building Activities 

Labor is proverbially stubborn. A gigantic building cam- 
paign, for which money is available, is held up on account of 
refusal to cut the war-time wage scale. The absurdity of this 
policy would be evident to any but a selfish, non-reasoning 
coterie of labor chiefs, dominating their followers by assurance 
of violence. The process of deflation exhibits a decidedly un- 
balanced status, especially with respect to building material. 
Some commodities are now quoted below pre-war cost; others 
have been but slightly affected, if at all. 


Packers Still Accumulating By-Products 


So far as live stock is concerned, sluggish markets for by- 
product are adverse to the producer. A year ago the by-product 
value of an average steer was $50; today it is $12. At that 
time $4 represented the by-product of a sheep, against $1 at 
present. Trade writers continue portrayal of improvement, but 
it exists mainly on paper. There is no reliable market for 
country hides, and packers are still under the necessity of 
throwing most of their take-off into the cellar, each day adding 
to a burdensome accumulation. Lard is piled high on a bar- 
gain counter; grease of all kinds, edible and otherwise, is not 
wanted; and, if any considerable quantity of wool is being 
moved, the facts are not available. In connection with fats, oils, 
and greases generally, it may be said that importers of vegetable 
product, and domestic dealers therein, are on the rocks finan- 
cially, so that lack of demand for animal product is not surpris- 
ing. 
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Many Tanneries and Shoe Factories Idle 


Rehabilitating the leather industry is slow. The Armour 
leather concern reported a loss of over $4,000,000 last year, and 
every concern handling that commodity is similarly in the hole. 
Shoes and leather goods are not selling freely, a large part of 
the enormous stock made on the cost-plus principle being still 
in dealers’ hands. Seventy per cent of the shoe-making ma- 
chinery in the country is idle, and more than half the tan- 
neries have suspended, insuring an enormous accumulation of 
hides. The rise in foreign exchange has generated a moderate 
volume of foreign business, both in shoes and leather. Exports 
of leather last year were only $108,875,000, against $218,783,000 
the previous year; shoe exports being cut from $75,000,000 to 
$67,000,000. Wholesale prices of shoes have dropped nearly 30 
per cent, but the public is buying new shoes sparingly, keeping 
the cobbler busy on half-worn footgear that could be economical- 
ly discarded, as the aforesaid cobbler is entitled to distinction 
as a profiteer. Ultimately the public will resume shoe-buying, 
leather stocks will be worked off, tanning resumed, and hides 
moved. Stocks of both leather and hides are enormous. 


No Outlet Found for Wool Clip 


Little in the nature of encouragement can be consistently 
said concerning wool. Large quantities have been bought in 
South America and Australia by American dealers and manufac- 
turers, in anticipation of a tariff, so that the movement of do- 
mestic stock has been narrow. The major part of the 1920 clip 
is still in first hands, with the new clip soon to be added. Bos- 
ton’s weekly quotations are not worth serious consideration, as 
they are still “nominal,” and, while it is the consensus of .trade 
opinion that bottom has been reached, what the grower needs is 
an outlet. Little shearing is being done at the big feed-lots 
around Chicago, as cost of that operation is burdensome, and 
the few dealers in circulation are looking for consignment busi- 
ness rather than acquisition of clips. Foreign buying for 
American account is palpably for the purpose of beating the 
new tariff; it means increase in stocks in this country that 
will prove prejudicial to the domestic grower. At recent Aus- 
tralian sales North Americans have been the principal buyers, 
taking not only choice Merinos, but medium grades, of which 
there is a superabundance in this country. Evidently the future 
of the wool market is anybody’s guess. 


The agrarian element has entered on a period of economy, 
enforced and voluntary. The big mail-order houses are making 
a sorry showing each month, demand for agricultural machinery 
has disappeared, and tractors are junk. Demand for farm 
horses, however, is brisk, indicating that optimism radiating 
from tractor centers is merely persiflage of the airy type. 


PACKERS ON MEAT-TRADE SITUATION 


ROM A CIRCULAR LETTER sent out by Armour & Co., re- 

viewing general business conditions at the inception of 
March, we quote that portion which has direct reference to the 
meat trade: 


“Deflation of values in packing-house products continued 
with unexpected vigor during February, and, as a result, the 
meat industry at the close of the month found itself in a de 
cidedly overdeflated condition. Values were not maintained in 
proportion to those of other industries, nor in anything like a 
proper ratio to the cost of production. Trading seemed particu- 
larly lacking in confidence—so much so that it might have been 
characterized in all propriety as demoralized. 


“Demand for both fresh pork and fresh beef was unusually 
weak, even for this season of the year; and there is no apparent 
explanation of that weakness, unless it be the ever-growing roll 
of unemployed, which now is estimated at more than three and 
a half million. Light shipments during the latter part of the 
month relieved the situation somewhat—not so much by in- 
creasing the demand as by limiting the supply. There has been 
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a tendency to ascribe the weakness of demand to the slowness 
of business generally to regain its equilibrium, which resulted 
in the withholding or in the limiting of purchases by retailers.” 


Armour & Co. in their trade review for the week ending 
March 4 say: 


“Meat trade showed continued improvement this week. 
Light receipts of live stock were the main cause for higher 
levels both for the live animal and meat. There was a fair 
demand for fresh beef, and prices have advanced in proportion 
to the advance in the live market. Cattle receipts were com- 
paratively light, and indications point to lighter supplies and 
probably higher levels on both beef and cattle for the near 
future.” 

ed ok cE 

In explanation of “why the packer is obliged to pay less for 

live stock,’ the Institute of American Meat Packers in its 


latest statement has this to say: 


“Many of the principal by-products of meat-packing are 
now somewhat below the pre-war values of 1913, and are greatly 
below the prices prevailing.a year or two ago. For example, 
the net value of the total by-products from cattle has decreased 
from approximately $35 per head about the middle of 1919 to 
considerably less than $10 per head at the present time. This 
represents a decline of more than 70 per cent in the worth to 
the packer of those portions of the animal which are converted 
into by-products. 

“To balance this decline in by-products alone, the packer 
would have to get about $5 more per hundredweight for his 
beef, or pay about $2.50 less per hundredweight for live cattle 
(since the dressed weight of cattle is only a little more than 
half the live weight). But, instead of getting 5 cents a pound 
more for his beef, the packer has been getting very much less, 
and the tremendous declines in beef prices, like the great de- 
clines in the value of by-products, have been reflected in lower 
prices for live stock. ; 

“In short, with hides and by-products showing declines from 
peak prices ranging as high as 80 per cent, and with meat prices 
showing declines within six months ranging as high as 62 per 
cent on some cuts, and 30 to 40 per cent on most of the cuts, 
it is apparent that the meat animal is not worth as much to the 
packer as it was, since he must take very much less for both the 
meat and by-products from that animal. 

“Besides the decline in by-products, there is another element 
which has tended to widen the ‘spread’ between live-stock prices 
and meat prices. This is the fact that, although the value of 
packing-house products has decreased heavily, wages still re- 
main at the highest point in the history of the industry.” 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN JANUARY 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 

United States in January, 1921, compared with January, 

1920, and for the seven months ending January, 1920, compared 
with the same period of the previous fiscal year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














(Pounds) 
Seven Months Ending 
January 
Classification Ce 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
DOU ORIEN 6 sds osinsescus 548,227 830,838 7,870,709 15,343,013 
A ere 6,078,550 23,122,739 19,052,815 100,008,503 
Beef, pickled,ete............ 1,725,625 1,670,500 14,095,641 20,652,841 
Sa 15,088,402 3,816,303 53,499,083 42,388,134 
WG San oa ce kS enka 23,470,804 29,440,380 94,518,248 178,392,491 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Seven Months Endi 
Janu ng 
Classification a January 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
eee es céeawke 43,202,486 77,501,002 315,984,014 517,273,819 
Hams and shoulders......... 16,869,841 13,905,923 78,090,019 165,335,277 
Lidieakeoemenws sas oes 76,185,237 3,823,902 402,164,194 339,777,457 
PIII, o's kcnceaeicsece 3,624,442 595,397 12,529,957 i 68 
Ds MS okie nee ccvteces 3,089,094 4,251,187 20,292,043 24,388,414 
Lard compounds............ 5,717,363 1,951,245 20,955,494 29,333,760 
Orc cadcccscccdis 148,688,463 137,028,656 850,015,721 | 1,085,573,595 
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PUBLIC EATING MORE MEAT 


cr REASON for the improved condition of all live-stock 
markets during the past thirty days is revival of meat 
consumption. Even hotel- and restaurant-keepers have seen the 
light. Newspaper clamor helped; but, whatever may have been 
the actual causes, the public has gone on a more liberal animal- 
food diet. It is true that the rank and file of neighborhood 
retailers are still charging prices for beef, pork, and mutton 
radically out of line with wholesale cost, but in the big cities 
at least it has been possible to “go shopping” for meat and 
secure it on an economical basis. Packers are credited with 
stimulating this movement by urging on retailers the necessity 
for increasing volume. Certainly something of a nature favor- 
able to the producer has happened. The public will eat meat 
when that commodity is available at reasonable prices, but is 
prompt to resent extortion by curtailing purchasing. 

While it is true that values of offal and by-product have 
depreciated to an extent that has placed a burden on meat, this 
handicap has been exaggerated. “As long as I can sell meat 
I care little what offal realizes,” said one of the smaller packers. 
“Based on a 1,000-pound steer, offal was worth around $45 a 
year ago; today it figures about $5.40. The advantage to the 
killer is that he sells his beef within ten days, regaining posses- 
sion of his working capital promptly; whereas ‘hides, tallow, 
and other by-product must be carried longer periods—usually 
sixty to ninety days. As a merchant, it makes considerable 
difference to me whether I put $5.40 or $45 away in the cellar.” 

No more effective eat-more-meat campaign is needed than 
giving the consumer access to beef, pork, and mutton at what 
it is worth, based on current live-stock quotations. It is a 
simpler'and far more effective method than the proposed cam- 
paign of publicity, involving enormous advertising expenditure. 
Let prices of the goods speak for themselves. 
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OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LIVE STOCK AND 
LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTS 


ELOW ARE EXHIBITED total exports from and imports 

into the United States of live animals, meat products, hides, 
and wool for the calendar year 1920, compared with 1919, as 
compiled by the Department of Commerce: 


LIVE ANIMALS" 


EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 
1920 1919 

85,302 69,859 

55,250 24,745 

14,338 19,691 

9,089 7,122 

48,878 34,531 
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‘ HIDES AND SKINS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1920 
1,139,653 
11,486,552 
655,017 
4,120,695 


17,401,917 


IMPORTS 


(Pounds) 
Buffalo 9,483,786 
Cabretta 12,377 
35,132,286 
275,066,507 
80,204,637 
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1919 
4,654,335 
16,995,932 
467,420 
2,805,964 


24,923,651 


15,619,738 
93,985 
64,555,521 
407,282,271 
133,656,814 


IMPORTS 


(Numbers) 

379,114 

From Canada....-... 316,559 
From Mexico 58,926 
From United Kingdom. 2,118 
From other countries... 1,516 
1,096 

4,476 

172,905 


MEAT PRODUCTS 


EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1920 
Beef products— 
Beef, canned 
Beef, fresh 
Beef, cured 


24,059,711 
89,649,148 
25,771,176 
74,368,344 
16,557,821 
20,691,638 


Oleomargarine 
Tallow 


Total beef products 251,097,838 


Hog products— 
Bacon 636,678,440 
Hams and shoulders.. 185,246,755 
Lard 612,249,951 
Neutral lard 23,238,071 
Pork, canned 1,803,066 
Pork, fresh 38,305,278 
Pork, pickled 38,724,241 


Total pork products.1,536,245,802 


32,051,458 

3,575,409 
17,667,381 
25,238,187 
17,512,978 


Lard compounds 
Mutton, except canned... 
Sausage 

Sausage casings 

Stearin 


IMPORTS 


(Pounds) 
Fresh— 
Beef and veal— 
From Canada 
From Argentina.... 
From Uruguay 
From Australia.... 
From uther countries 


Total beef and veal 50,182,105 


101,168,319 
1,541,009 


Mutton and lamb 


Total fresh meats. 152,891,433 


Prepared or preserved— 
Bacon and hams 
Bologna sausage 
All other 

Sausage casings 

Tallow 

All other meat products. 


754,735 
156,735 
7,199,037 
12,136,345 
14,934,637 
7,448,009 


37,488,425 
2,428,393 
1,090,284 
2,268,419 
6,906,584 


642,395 
550,004 
90,541 
806 
1,044 
20,657 
4,994 
224,774 


1919 


53,867,327 
174,426,990 
42,804,724 
75,585,164 
22,939,589 
38,953,783 


408,577,577 


1,190,297,494 


596,795,663 
760,901,611 
22,957,137 
5,791,706 
26,776,978 
34,113,875 


2,637,634,464 


124,962,950 
3,009,164 
22,087,621 
25,477,028 
20,854,724 


31,124,474 
261,001 
94,426 
1,528,138 
5,453,719 


38,461,758 


8,209,182 
2,779,361 


49,450,301 


2,646,235 
71,732 
21,189,854 
11,234,028 
12,096,189 
8,596,949 


Horse, colt, and ass 16,846,407 
Kangaroo and wallaby.. 1,388,732 
Sheep 82,750,537 
All other 9,097,907 


28,052,909 
1,383,939 
85,031,819 
9,159,039 


509,983,176 744,836,035 


WOOL 
EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
1920 1919 


Unmanufactured 9,066,620 2,839,980 


IMPORTS 

(Pounds) 
Clothing 212,392,240 
Combing 6,642,783 
Carpet 35,870,207 
pe ie ann ees 4,712,411 


334,099,538 
7,734,081 
96,948,324 
7,110,891 


Totals 259,617,641 445,892,834 


LIVE STOCK IN ARGENTINA 


ee OFFICIAL ESTIMATES of the supplies of live 
stock in Argentina show the following numbers, as com- 
pared with the figures for 1914: 


1914 
25,866,763 
43,225,452 

4,328,997 
2,900,385 


A comparison of these figures, which we reproduce from the 
Market Reporter, with those printed on page 27 of THE PRODUCER 
for June, 1920, indicates a decrease of about 7,600,000 in the 
number of cattle from the 1918 estimate there shown. This dis- 
crepancy may be due to the fact that the cattle in the 1920 
column above, referred to as “beef cattle” in our source, possibly 
do not include the dairy herds, the size of which is not men- 
tioned. Argentina’s dairy industry is of considerable impor- 
tance and is in rapid development; in 1919 close to 30,000,000 
pounds of butter were exported to English markets. That the 
total number of her cattle should have diminished to the extent 
here suggested is unlikely. 


With respect to the Argentine sheep population we wish 
to call attention to a curious circumstance that may have been 
as puzzling to others as it has been to us. In estimates that 
have appeared in various publications throughout the world two 
sets of figures have constantly recurred. One of these has placed 
the sheep at exactly twice the number given by the other— 
eighty-odd millions as against forty-odd! In our June tabu- 
lation we used the larger figure. Lately the lower figure, how- 
ever, seems to have prevailed. This is the one used above— 
and probably, after all, the correct one. 


1920 
ORS: aoe eed 27,392,126 
BGGD: 5. oc ccc tenses eee eet 45,309,419 
En oc sae Risen lect 4,670,130 
NGS ovina vic KONE eee 3,227,346 


Deflation seems as bad for business as for tires.—Greenville 
(S. C0.) Piedmont. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 





Lonpon, February 18, 1921. 
ITH THE APPROACH of the date (March 31) up to 
which the Director of Meat Supplies at the Ministry of 
Food guaranteed the maintenance of maximum-price control on 
imported meat, that industry is naturally anticipating what will 


occur when this trade is finally forced from its government 
fetters. 


It is by no means certain that control will come off at the 
date above mentioned, as the government would doubtless enjoy 
an extension of the period during which it can make big profits 
on its New Zealand lambs under the 26 cents (reckoning 2 
cents to 1 penny) per pound régime. It would have the excuse 
that control must not be lifted while there is risk of a big rise 
in the price of meat; and at this time of the year that con- 
tingency is always possible. 

The question that is interesting most people is whether 
there will be any serious upward movement in meat prices 
when imported meat is finally freed. Under the virtual protec- 
tion which has been given to the home farmer during the past 
few years, home-produced meat has glided away in value from 
the greater proximity that it has previously had to the im- 
ported article. The English farmer is this week given a further 
piece of protection in the confirmation of the $19 (reckoning 
$4 to the pound sterling) per quarter of 504 pounds guarantee 
which the Prime Minister has had ground out of him; that price 
to remain so long as the c. i. f. cost of imported wheat is the 
same figure or over, and so long as wheat prices are con- 
trolled. That is another buttress for the home farmer, and will 
stiffen home values all round. 

Today the comparison between imported chilled beef and 
the home article is in value 20 cents for the former and 34 cents 
for the latter, per pound. That big difference in value is partly 
due to chilled prices being kept by the government the same as 
frozen rates. If the American beef firms were to insist on flood- 
ing Great Britain in the period ahead with chilled beef at as 
low prices as possible—or even lower, as they have before now 
done—this would react up and down the country on home 
values, which would probably be brought even lower than 30 
cents per pound. With the British government retaining its 
operation of the Las Palmas chilled-beef works of the British 
and Argentine Meat Company, Ltd., the North American owners 
of the South American frigorificos are not so likely to pursue 
this policy, which would have for its twofold object the impover- 
ishment of the British and native frigorifico owners and the 
greater hold on the meat market of Great Britain. 


Forecasting the prospects of the meat industry in the United 
Kingdom during the year ahead, W. Weddel & Co., Ltd., in their 
annual frozen-meat trade review say: Home supplies are still 
very uncertain, some authorities holding that the recent losses 
in cattle can be made up quickly, though all are agreed that 
sheep stocks can only be slowly restored. 

The prevalence of unemployment in this country makes it 
probable that the general demand will tend to shrink—espe- 
cially if prices remain high; though it must be admitted that the 
rate of consumption in 1920, in spite of high prices, has re- 
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vealed an unlooked-for degree of latent strength in the home 
market. It is possible, but not probable, that it will be main- 
tained. 

When control of meat prices is taken off in March, there 
may be a temporary disturbance in the market; but the world- 
wide tendency in prices for food and raw materials to recede 
towards pre-war levels is not likely to find prolonged resistance 
in the case of meat. When the natural play of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand is again allowed to have free expression, values 
will soon find their economic level. ; 

The best hope for any important reduction in prices lies, 
however, in some curtailment of consumption on the part of the 
great masses of the people of the United Kingdom. 

With the turn of last month prices of store and fat stock per- 
ceptibly hardened; and this month, although trade has not been 


, very brisk, values have been well maintained, dairy stock shar- 


ing the firmer rate. As regards store prices, yearlings have sold 
in the provincial markets at $78 and two-year-olds at $132, very 
forward cattle making as much as $212. In the London mar- 
kets fat cattle have risen 14 cent to 1 cent per pound during the 
past week; Shorthorns making $2.75, Devons a fraction less, 
and fat cows $2.16 per 8 pounds. Well-finished fat sheep have 
sold freely everywhere, and the noteworthy condition of the 
home meat market has been their firmness, in spite of trade 
depression. It is to be noted that twelve months ago $17.50 per 
112 pounds was the most that could be obtained under the con- 
trol régime for super-grade cattle. Now we have best beef 
making as much as 40 cents per pound in the areas of big popu- 
lation, and 4 cents less in other quarters. The recent abundance 
of imports of fresh and frozen pigs has had the effect of making 
fat pigs considerably cheaper in the home market. 


The agitation against the Canadian cattle import embargo is 
raging more fiercely than ever, and next month, under the aus- 
pices of the London City Corporation, a big conference is to be 
held which, it is expected, will have marked effect on the official 
position. It is curious to note a solitary voice coming from 
Canada against the lifting of the embargo, in the person of W. 
Smith, chairman of the Canadian National Live Stock Record 
Board. 


MEAT-TRADE CONDITIONS IN CONTINENTAL 
EUROPE 


EVIEWING THE MEAT SITUATION in the Scandinavian 
countries and Germany, a correspondent to the National 
Provisioner, writing from Stockholm in January, says in part: 


“Sweden raises sufficient cattle and practically enough hogs 
for her own use. She no longer imports any beef for home con- 
sumption. Some imports of hog products took place last fall, 
but none are being made at present. 


“Norway has never been able to supply herself with suffi- 
cient meat, and at present from 30,000 to 40,000 carcasses of 
fresh beef are imported from Denmark annually. Hog products 
and fats are supplied by the United States. 


“The bacon industry in Denmark is being developed largely 
by the demand from England. Since the first of January Eng- 
land has paid 220 shillings [1 shilling=24 cents at par] per 112 
pounds for Danish bacon; before that she was paying 200 shil- 
lings. No bacon is sent in by Ireland, and only a small amount 
of real choice breakfast bacon comes from Canada. Therefore 
England is encouraging the bacon industry in Denmark by pay- 
ing these prices. Hog slaughters in Denmark are up to about 
30,000 head weekly, and the animals would average from 200 
to 220 pounds live weight. About 2,000 cattle are exported 
weekly [from Denmark], partly in the form of live animals to 
Germany and partly as dressed carcasses to Norway, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. Veal calves are killed for export to Eng- 
land. . 

“Germany does not produce enough meats and fats for her 
own use, and therefore she imports large quantities, 75 per cent 
of which come from the United States. Before the war these 
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products were bought on ec. i. f. terms, but this is now the ex- 
ception. The great fluctuations in exchange make every ec. i. f. 
purchase a speculation, as the buyer never knows what the 
goods will cost him when they arrive. Imports of meat 
and fats to Germany are at present free from duty. 

“Under the government system there had been brought into 
consumption large quantities of American bacon which had be- 
come old, yellow, and rancid. This caused a reaction on the part 
of the consumers, and consumption was reduced considerably. 
Last fall there was a larger number of German hogs marketed, 
and the people began to look to these for their pork, which could 
be had at a price no higher than that of United States pork. 

“The German imports of lard and pork products from the 
United States during the next six months will be controlled 
largely by the exchange value of German marks. If 100 marks 
can be had for $2.50 to $3, large amounts of meats and fats will 
be bought, but at the present rate of $1.20 to $1.30 only a hand- 
to-mouth business is being done. [The mark is now quoted at 
about $1.60 per 100.] 


“The discontinuance of government control of the German 
meat trade, together with the larger arrivals of animals at the 
cattle and hog markets during the fall and early winter, has 
caused a break in the market for packing-house offal and sun- 
dries. As soon as there was an adequate supply of good 
fresh meat to be had in the country, the demand for offal ceased. 
Thousands of casks have come in since the last of October, in- 
creasing the supplies already on hand, which were bought pre- 
viously and stored in warehouses and cellars. This will mean 
the loss of millions of marks. Formerly it was the working- 
man, principally, who bought the sausages made of this offal, 
but now the workingman, as everywhere, makes big money and 
buys the better cuts of meat instead of the cheaper, but whole- 
some and nourishing, sausages.” 


* * * 


Rumors are heard in Cologne and other large German 
cities, according to the Cologne Post (a paper published by the 
British army of occupation on the Rhine), to the effect that the 
slaughtering. of cattle is soon to be suspended for a period of 
at least two months, in order that the municipal governments 
may dispose of the large stocks of frozen meat which they are 
now holding. The assertion is made that there is plenty of 
meat throughout western Germany. 

* * ok 


All restrictions on meat exports have been removed by Den- 
mark and Sweden. Lithuania and Czechoslovakia are exporting 
fresh dressed hogs to Germany. Jugoslavia is sending large 
quantities of dressed hogs to Switzerland. The infinitesimal 
value of the exchange of these new countries, sunk to even lower 
levels than the demoralized German mark, is facilitating this 
movement. 


EUROPEAN NEWS NOTES 


British Government Removes Bacon Restrictions 
Free importation of bacon into England from ports outside 


of Europe will be permitted after March 17, and from all Euro- 
pean ports after March 31. 


British Exports of Pure-Breds 


During the year 1920 Great Britain exported 5,022 head of 
pedigree cattle, of which 1,142 were sent to the United States 
and 1,299 to Argentina. Of sheep 4,043 were exported, of which 
Argentina took 1,422. 


Germany Abolishes Import Restrictions 
Beginning February 15, the restrictions on imports into Ger- 
many of beef, hogs, and lambs on the hoof, as well as of fresh 
meat and bacon, have been removed. Existing inspection regu- 
lations will remain in force. 


Scottish Beef Supplies in Danger 


Scotland’s milk and beef supplies are seriously threatened 
by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland. As a 
consequence, the demand for the removal of the embargo on 
Canadian store cattle has received fresh impetus. 
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; Belgium Checks Cattle Plague 
Latest reports from Belgium indicate that the outbreak of 
rinderpest with which that country has been struggling has been 
successfully checked. The loss totaled over 2,500 head. The 
government indemnified owners for slaughtered animals. 


American Cows to Be ‘Rented’ to Germans 
Cows presented to Germany by American farmers are to be 
rented out at the rate of one mark a year each, so that they will 
formally remain American property and not be delivered to the 
greedy Allies under the Treaty of Versailles, is the latest report. 


Spain to Have Refrigerating Plant - 

Plans are under way for the establishment of a large re- 
frigerating plant in the province of Lugo—one of the richest 
cattle regions in Spain. The undertaking is to be financed by 
a Spanish-Argentine company, which also proposes to erect de- 
pots at Spanish and Portuguese seaports for the storing of meat 
from overseas. 


British Corporation to Finance Wool Trade 

In order to relieve the congested state of the wool market 
and the serious unemployment at manufacturing centers, an 
organization to be known as the British Woolen Trades Export 
Corporation is reported to be in process of formation. The cor- 
poration will work in conjunction with the government and 
dealers in raw materials both in Great Britain and abroad to 
provide credit facilities and effect an interchange of manufac- 
tured articles for surplus commodities in European countries. 


Britain Frees Trading in Boxed Meats 

Announcement has been made by the British Food Ministry 
that export trade in boxed meats with British markets may be 
resumed after March 17, provided license is obtained from the 
ministry and a new set of regulations is complied with. These 
rules, in the opinion of the National Provisioner, are such that 
it is doubtful whether American exporters can profitably comply 
with them. A committee of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers has sailed from New York to confer with British pro- 
vision interests and government authorities concerning this 
situation, with the hope of arriving at an understanding. 


British Meat Imports in 1920 


Imports of meat into Great Britain for the calendar year 
1920 were thus distributed (in hundredweights of 112 pounds): 








Beef 


| 6,537,418 
836,989 


Mutton 


758,734 
2,257,875 


Countries Pork 


Bacon 





Argentina 
Australia 
Comada. .<é4,<!. 
Denmark 
Netherlands .... 
New Zealand... 
United States... 
Uruguay 

Other countries . 


870,988. 
224,661 
803,330 
587,301 

9,861,837 
6,492,120 


316,007 52,283 


502,189 | 5,611,630 
136,189 | 8,280,923 


229,619 


6,407,930 
4,074,956 


Total 1¢20.. 
1919.. 








Financial crisis: A time when all the farmer’s money must 
be used to relieve the embarrassment of the stock gambler.— 
Kingston British Whig. 


Another reason why men don’t go back to the farm is that 
it cost them all they had to get away.—Washington Post. 


A poor opinion of the system is forced upon the man who 
has to borrow the money to pay his income tax.—St. Paul Dis- 
patch. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew, and 
avoid interruption in delivery. 
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Painter Herefords 


Our herd consists of 800 Registered Herefords 


Quality as good as the best. Prices always reasonable: 


Our specialty—Car lots of Top Range Bulls 
Your orders solicited 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 





LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. Cc. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, January 13, 1920. 

N THE WHOLE, we are not sorry to see the last of 1920. 

It was supposed to be a year of reconstruction after the 
war, and that in itself was more than sufficient to be upsetting 
to the community in general and labor in particular. Recon- 
struction to many means collaring the best for oneself and the 
devil take the other chap. There has been the constant struggle 
of wage-earners to obtain higher pay to meet the steadily rising 
cost of living, which has had the effect of further increasing the 
price of manufactured necessities. Primary producers, repre- 
senting the one class that has not been able to “pass it on,” 
have, of course, had to suffer all the time. Many lost a consid- 
erable proportion of their stock in trade through the drought 
and floods during the first half of the year, and, although 
climatic conditions have improved lately, the values ruling for 
the little they happened to have for sale have far from advanced 
sufficiently to enable them to make up the losses. 


Whether 1921 is going to be more kind remains to be proved. 
True, strikes and threats of strikes are still with us; but it 
must be confessed that there is a feeling of optimism. Prices 
of most manufactured and imported articles are slowly dropping, 
which is a healthy sign. Further, the season promises excep- 
tionally well, and if only organized labor will refrain from inter- 
fering with the frea marketing and export of the natural prod- 
ucts of the country, we should turn the corner all right. It is 
estimated that the wheat crop, which is now nearly all har- 
vested, will yield close on 140,000,000 bushels, as against 
45,000,000 last year. Judging by present appearances, growers 
should receive about $2.50 for this, compared with less than $2 
in 1920. Sheep values are firm, considering the state of the 
wool and skin markets. The recent termination of the meat 
contracts with the British government means better returns for 
the exportable surplus than obtained during the war or last 
year. That, and the fact that the country is understocked, 
should keep values at a steady level. Wool is a very uncertain 
factor, and the current clip is difficult to sell. However, it.is 
hoped that the proposal to place the control of the 2,000,000 
bales of carry-over wool in the hands of a non-political organi- 
zation, in which growers are to have the principal say, may 
help to stabilize the market and assist in financing sheepmen 
over a very trying time. 


Hides, tallow, and other cattle by-products are certainly 
much cheaper than early last year, which is an important factor 





‘Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘**ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 





in fixing the price for cattle at the packing-houses, Frozen-meat 
exporters in Queensland have already started buying, and are 


 gaid to be offering from $9.50 to $10 per 100 pounds, over all. 


This is only a shade less than the opening rate of 1920, the 
difference in hides, etc., being made up in the extra that it is 
hoped the beef itself will realize when shipped. Most of the 
plants in south and central Queensland commence killing for 
export either the-end of this month or early in February. Last 
year some 250,000 head of cattle were treated in the state, but 
it is expected that at least 400,000 will go through the works 
in 1921. 


I hear on reliable authority that Armour & Co. have bought 
a large proportion of the beef output of one of the Queensland 
packing-houses. The price is said to be 16 cents, and a shade 
over, per pound c. i, f. The meat is for the London market. 
Sixteen cents c. i. f. is equal to about 11% cents f. o. b., which, 
as the freezing-chambers are right on the coast, is practically 
ex-store. 


After being hung up for a month through a dispute with 
the employees regarding wages, the new meat-freezing season 
in New Zealand opened the beginning of January. Shippers are 
buying cattle on the basis of $8.50 to $10.75 per 100 pounds, 
according to location; lambs at 18 to 20 cents, wethers at 10 
to 12 cents, and ewes at 8 to 10 cents per pound, over all. A 
busy season is anticipated, and probably something like 150,000 
head of cattle and 5,000,000 sheep or lambs will be put through. 


The following is a brief summary showing the exports of 
frozen meat from both Australia and New Zealand during the 
six months July-December, 1920, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1919: 








BEEF MUTTON LAMB 
(Quarters) (Carcasses) (Carcasses) 
1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 
Australia ...... 620,900 402,000 | 2,000,000 479,900 | 1,324,000 314,000 
New Zealand... .| 307,000 416,000 | 2,570,000 2,831,000 


3,609,000 1,255,000 


The Australian figures refer only to shipments to Great 
Britain. The decrease must be attributed almost entirely to 
seasonal causes, the drought losses early in 1920 necessarily 
reducing the exportable surplus. As a matter of fact, only some 
150,000 carcasses of the mutton and lamb exported represent 
this season’s killings, the rest having gone into cold store prior 
to July, 1920. The New Zealand totals include 600 quarters of 
beef, 465,000 carcasses of mutton, and 1,898,000 carcasses of 
lamb shipped to the United States during the past six months. 
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(Since the first consignment made in March, 600 quarters of 
beef and just on 2,500,000 sheep and lambs have been sent to 
the United States from New Zealand.) The fact that the 
record quantity of 6,500,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb, and 
416,000 quarters of beef, were lifted from the Dominion in six 
months proves that the British government is making stren- 
uous efforts to clear the cold stores of the accumulation of 
frozen meat. There were about one million carcasses left in 
the country at the end of the year. 


The holiday season, as usual, upset the live-stock markets. 
Values have fluctuated a good deal since last writing, but are 
now settling down to what is hoped will be a steady level. At 
the Melbourne Municipal Yards last week prime bullocks, suit- 
able for the best butchering trade, were $115 to $125; extra 
heavy, up to $142.50; medium to good, $75 to $110; best pens of 
fat cows, $68 to $80; prime cross-bred wethers, $7.80 to $8.40; 
ditto ewes, $6 to $7; best Merino wethers, $7 to $7.50; ditto 
ewes, $5.30 to $6.40. In Sydney prime weighty bullocks are 
selling to $100, and a few extra to $130; light to medium ditto, 
$80 to $95; cows suitable for the block, to $75; prime cross-bred 
wethers, $5.75 to $6.75; ditto ewes, $5.75 to $6.75; prime Merino 
wethers, to $7; ditto ewes, to $6.25. Brisbane market quotations 
are: prime bullocks, $75 to $85; extra ditto, to $95; fat cows, 
to $75; prime Merino and cross-bred wethers, to $7.20. These 
prices are all at per head. 


AGRICULTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF BRAZIL 


LLEN WALKER, manager of the International Trade 

Department of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, is in South America investigating trade opportunities. 
Writing from Rio de Janeiro, he reviews the possibilities of 
an enlarged market for American products in Brazil. From 
raising little but coffee, Brazilian farmers are now turning 
their attention to other crops. Of late years, cotton, beans, 
rice, corn, and alfalfa are being extensively grown. Mr. Walker 
regards the chances for the creation of a profitable market for 
agricultural machinery as excellent. 


Writing enthusiastically of the climate and soil of Brazil, 
Mr. Walker says: 


“IT have taken time and pains to go into the interior of the 
country. . What I saw was as illuminating as it was 
magnificent. No such fertility exists in the United States. I 
have traveled all over the West, South, and Southwest of the 
States; I have been to the plains and plateaus of Canada and 
of Rhodesia; I have seen the Darling Downs of Queensland, the 
rich fields of New Zealand, and the wondrous vegetation of 
India—and never anything to compare with the richness of 
verdure and harvest of the slopes, the hills, and the valleys of 
Brazil. For the first time in my life I met a Cali- 
fornian who admitted he had found the climate of Matto Grosso 
superior to that of his native state.” 


Of the cattle industry he writes: 


“The cattle country, of which Porto. Alegre is the outlet 
in the south and Sao Paulo farther north, is, of course, famous, 
and offers such possibilities that Armour & Co., of Chicago, have 
just completed at Sao Paulo a duplication of their St. Paul 
(Minnesota) plant, which is the largest in the world. It covers 
25 acres of ground, with outlying property of 5,500 acres, and 
has a capacity of 2,000 cattle and 6,000 hogs per day. The 
management expects to reach this capacity in five years’ time, 
but other opinion is a little more conservative. For the present 
the cdttle are not easily accessible in large numbers for lack of 
railroad transportation. There is a project to run a road from 
the coast to tap the northern boundary of the Argentine. If 
this be carried through and managed successfully,. it should 
help revolutionize the cattle industry of South America. But 
that is a long way off. The cattle are not so good as our steers 
in the United States. The national grasses are not so rich, and 
new grasses will have to be cultivated to supersede the present 
natural growth in many places to produce the fat cattle the 
packers like. Hogs are a simpler problem. Ten or fifteen 
years will surely see the cattle supply doubled or even trebled, 
but there are obstacles to more rapid developments.” 
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NOTES FROM CANADA 


Canadian Crops 


Final returns of leading crops for 1920, compared with the 
harvest of 1919, show the following figures (in bushels): 


1920 1919 
WU TIGIG — 0 ist:ossiiere sa Gia ualagew 263,189,000 193,260,000 
MOBS osc sia ws vote arcane estes 530,710,000 394,387,000 
ETNGY Ss alas castes gieveres Se 63,311,000 56,389,000 
POUALOES — 5 ec ees se ieawen 133,831,000 ~ 125,574,900 


Canada to Meet American Tariff with Reprisals 


That retaliatory action will be taken by Canada, should the 
United States adopt a high import tariff aimed at Canadian 
agricultural products, was recently indicated by Dr. S. F. Tol- 
mie, Dominion Minister of Agriculture, speaking at Montreal. 
Dr. Tolmie expressed surprise at the unanimity with which such 
a tariff was advocated at the convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association in El Paso, which he attended. 


Canadian Exports of Live Stock and Meats 


Canada’s exports of live animals, dressed meats, and wool 
for the calendar years 1920 and 1919 were as below: 


1920 1919 
(Numbers) (Numbers) 

CRG ois Slee Oe eee 240,660 465,469 
OREO pe Grn Sia sc FR heres 74,519 78,848 
Pe So honk ina< Geld wees 1,399 29,412 
RN 5-15) kceesatoe eine urna 184,002 182,667 

(Pounds) (Pounds) 
Beef b vid Gai Sindh alan! crauncmauee ere 67,028,200 112,610,237 
Bacon a ote ate 105,243,300 245,289,578 
POEM oho a) as Be hacalateaace Ota 4,121,000 6,774,030 
BERCIOR: 5-5 <6 os Sh Rae ctatwkes 8,659,500 4,939,471 
Wool jaa ln pentose, aacere a oi 6,289,101 11,100,438 


Export: of Canadian Cattle to England 


The agitation for the removal of the embargo on imports 
of Canadian store cattle into Great Britain is being vigorously 
pressed on both sides of the Atlantic. In England and Scotland 
the meat-dealers’ organizations, backed by the consuming public, 
are demanding that the government redeem its pledge to admit 
such cattle. So far the government has refused to do this, giv- 
ing as its reason the danger of introducing infectious animal 
diseases. How fragile is the basis for this apprehension is 
shown in a letter addressed by the Dominion Minister of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Tolmie (or “Johnnie,” as our source, the Meat 
Trades’ Journal of London, dubs him), to the secretary of the 
National Federation in England, from which we quote the 
following extracts: 


“In this country we have large areas of land where cattle 
can be grown and grass-fattened, but we are not properly 
equipped for what is usually known as stall-feeding on a large 
seale. Were it not for the embargo, we could ship you an ex- 
cellent quality of live stock on which your feeders could make 
good profit, and which would furnish your consumers with fresh 
meats of high quality. 

“The danger from the more important contagious diseases 
in Canadian shipments of cattle is practically nil. It is thirty- 
four years since we had a case of contagious pleuro-pneumonia, 
and that was discovered in a consignment from Europe which 
was quarantined on our Atlantic coast, and the whole ‘consign- 
ment destroyed. It is thirty-six years since we had a case of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada, and that also appeared in 
quarantine in a consignment from Europe, and the whole con- 
signment was destroyed. : 

“In the event of the embargo being removed, methods could 
easily be adopted which would insure the export of only 
Canadian-bred cattle from Canadian ports. This would be par- 
ticularly easy in the range districts, where all the cattle are 
branded and the brands are registered. 

“We import quite a number of pure-bred cattle from Great 
Britain every year, and while outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease are not infrequent there, with the protective measures 
which we take we are able to make these importations with 
safety. Certainly, under the conditions outlined, it would be 
safer for Great Britain to import from Canada.” 
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FARM PRODUCT VALUES IN 1920 


America’s farm products for 1920 were 
worth $19,856,000,000, according to calcu- 
lations perfected by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. This is $5,105,000,000 less 
than the value of those of the preceding 
year. Among the declines noted are: 
corn, $1,662,000,000; cotton lint and seed, 
$1,300,000,000; wheat, $854,000,000; tobac- 
co, $248,000,000. Ten crops, however, 


gained in value, among them being 
oranges, $32,000,000, and sugar _ beets, 
$24,000,000. 


Animal values, says the announcement, 
decreased $2,271,576,000. The decline in 
cattle was $1,105,748,000, in sheep $206,- 
928,000, and in swine $497,636,000. Dairy 
products, on the other hand, gained $311,- 
000,000. 


FARM WAGES IN 1920 

Viewing the United States as a whole, 
farm wages in 1920 reached a higher level 
than ever before in the history of the 
country. From data gathered by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates it appears that 
the average wage rate last year for farm 
labor hired by the month was $46.89 with 
board and $64.95 without board; for day 
labor during the harvest season, $3.60 with 
board and $4.36 without board. This rep- 
resents a gain of 267 per cent over wages 
paid in 1895, and 197 per cent over those 
of 1915. 


The difference between monthly wages 
with and without board was found to be 
greatest in the far western states, where 
it averaged $26.22, and least in the south 
Atlantic states, where it amounted to 
$14.81. In the latter group of states the 
average monthly wage without board was 
likewise found to be the lowest for the 
country—namely, $50.56; while the states 
of the Far West here again led, with 
$99.43. Lowest of all was Mississippi, 
with $41; highest Colorado and Nevada, 
with $107 each. 


HOW TO COMBAT DODDER 

A bulletin recently published by the 
Department of Agriculture describes the 
noxious character of dodder (the parasite 
infesting clover, alfalfa, and other plants), 
methods of preventing its introduction on 
the farm, and systematic plans for its ex- 
termination. Lately an increase in the 


number of complaints of dodder have been 
received from all parts of the United 
States. 


During the first season of infestation 
dodder usually occurs in small, scattered 
areas. As it is essential that it should 
not be permitted to mature seed, such 
areas should be mowed and the dodder re- 
moved or burned. If seed has formed, 
burning the patches is the only remedy. 
If infestation is so great that patch treat- 
ment cannot be depended upon, it will be 
necessary either to plow the crop under 
or utilize it for hay before seed has 
formed. In the latter case, the aftermath 
left on the field should be closely grazed, 
for which purpose sheep are especially 
useful. ; 

As with all weeds, preventing introduc- 
tion on the farm is far easier than eradi- 
cation after it has once gained a foothold. 
Dodder is usually introduced by the use 
of impure seed, and the bulletin urges 
that farmers learn to distinguish dodder 
seed, so that they can recognize it when 
they are purchasing clover and alfalfa. 


RULES FOR CALF-FEEDING 


Proper feeding as a factor in develop- 
ing a high grade of breeding animal is 
emphasized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which calls attention to the follow- 
ing important points: 

1.. Provide a variety of feeds at all 
times, if possible. It is easier to supply 
the proper amounts of the desired nutri- 
ents which the calf needs if several dif- 
ferent feeds are used. 

2. Do not make sudden changes in the 
feeds used or in the amounts given. If it 
becomes necessary to change feeds from, 
say, clover to alfalfa hay, feed part clover 


and part alfalfa for a few days. Grad- 
ually reduce the amount of clover. 
3. Do not overfeed the calf.. Feed as 


much grain as it will clean up in thirty 
minutes. Feed left in the trough to be 
breathed over is worse than wasted. If 
any remains, it should be removed and 
less given the next time. 

4. Do not underfeed the calf. It 
should make a continuous gain. If it 
does not grow each day, the feed given it 
is about the same as wasted. It never 
pays to starve a calf. 

5. Do not annoy or disturb the calf 
unnecessarily. It requires more feed to 
keep it growing while standing or moving 
about than while lying down at rest. 

6. Do not feed moldy, musty, or spoiled 
feeds. To do so may cause serious diges- 
tive disorders. All hays and _ grains 
should be well cured and free from musti- 
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ness and dirt. If ground feeds get wet, 
they are likely to'mold. This is especially 
true of cottonseed meal and ground corn. 

7. Do not waste time in feeding the 
calf or in preparing feed, since wasted 
time needlessly increases the cost of 
grains. Grain should be fed whole, ex- 
cept when teaching the calf to eat, and 
possibly also near the end of the fitting 
or finishing period. Whole grain, as a 
rule, is more palatable than ground feeds. 
The calf need not be fed three times a 
day when twice a day will do as well. Do 
not go to the expense of buying prepared 
“stock feeds” or “remedies.” Home- 
mixed feeds are cheaper and equally, if 
not more, satisfactory. A healthy calf 
does not need condition powders. 


PIGS THRIVE BETTER ON YELLOW 
CORN 

The old-time contention of farmers that 
pigs fed on yellow corn did better than 
pigs fed on white has been borne out by 
investigations carried on at the experi- 
ment stations of Iowa and Wisconsin. It 
was found here that pigs on a ration of 
yellow corn and tankage gained an aver- 
age of 1.6 pounds a day, while those fed 
white corn and tankage showed a gain of 
only 1.13 pounds. It required 16 per cent 
more feed to produce the same gains with 
white than with yellow corn. Assuming 
that the price per bushel of the two kinds 
was the same, this represents an excess 
cost of 2 cents per pound of gain in case 
of white corn. 


Wm. R. Smith J. Clark Eastes 


John Smith 


“Nothing But 


SHEEP” 


Sheep Bought and Sold 


on Commission Only 


WE AIM AT 
Efficient Handling 
Intelligent Salesmanship 
Full Market Values on All Sales 
Courteous Treatment and 
Prompt Returns 


Write or wire us for 
MARKET INFORMATION 
or Advice 


Consign all shipments 
direct to 


Wm. R. Smith 
& Son 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA and CHICAGO 






















































































































































































































































150 head of two-year-old and 
150 head of yearling 


Registered Hereford Bulls 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 
ANXIETY BREEDING 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis, without one reaction 


TWO HUNDRED 


REGISTERED 


Hereford Bulls 


We are in position to sell rugged, 
big-boned, growthy yearling and 
two-year-old Registered Hereford 
Bulls in car-lots or trainloads, and 


we are pricing them to SELL AT 
A SACRIFICE. 

The whole lot can be shown to 
any buyer who will spend two days 
in Montana looking at them. For 
information write or wire W. H. 
DONALD, Melville, Mont. 


MONTANA 
HEREFORD BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 





MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 
20 Head Regist’d = Bulls 


25 Head * 6Yearlin 
25 Head “ Weanling Heifers 
— Brummel, Beau Perfection and Perfestion 
ax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 











Brahma 
Bulls 


High-grade Brahma bulls from our full- 
blooded Brahma bulls which were im- 
ported from India. Also a few carloads 
of Brahma heifers. Write for prices and 
description. 


SARTWELLE BROTHERS 
PALACIOS, TEXAS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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HOG-RAISING PROFITABLE ON DRY 
FARMS 


Dry-farmers can add greatly to their re- 
turns by keeping one or more brood sows 
and raising pigs, in the opinion of the 
American Breeder. Often a quantity of 


grains and vegetable crops may be mar- 


keted to best advantage in the form of 
hogs. Hogs require grains and foods of 
a concentrated nature. In the Northwest 
barley makes a good crop for raising and 
fattening hogs. In the Southwest and at 
low altitudes the grain sorghums are best. 


“All dry farms should have at least cer- 
tain areas well fenced. Expensive build- 
ings are not necessary, but dry quarters 
should be available for the animals. Coy- 
otes have been a great nuisance to hog- 
raisers in dry-farming districts. One 
must aim to fence against these maraud- 
ers until the pigs become old enough 
to take care of themselves. Plan to ar- 
range the farm and raise crops which will 
be suitable for the hogs. Much depends 
upon local conditions, such as the kind 
of crops which can be grown and the mar- 
ket for the animals.” 


LIVE-STOCK CENSUS RETURNS 
Results of the federal live-stock census 
of January 1, 1920, continue to dribble in. 
Below we print the figures for another 
group of states, compared with those from 

the previous decennial enumeration: 


COLORADO 
Jan. 1, Apr. 15, 
1920 1910 
Horses. . .420,704 * 284,647 
Mules . 31,125 * 14,010 
Cattle....... 1,756,616 *1,041,536 
Sheep... - 1,813,255 *1,305,596 
oo ee | ee 
CONNECTICUT 
Horses .. 38,125 * 46,248 
Mules....... 869 * 416 
Cattle ....... 173,764 * 174,717 
Sheep... 10,842 * 14,043 
Swine.... CITA fc eees 
INDIANA 
Horses ...... 717,233 * 785,954 
Mules........ 100,358 * 78,881 
Cattle ....... 1,546,095 *1,178,863 
Sheep. 643,889 * 812,427 


Swine .. .... 3,757,135 
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MISSOURI 





Horses...... 906,220 *1,035,884 
Mules... 389,045 * 323,351 
CBTEIC cas. ice OLGee *2,265,007 
Sheep ....... 1,271,616 *1,116,189 
Goats .. ; MR PE niece a ears 
Swine . eee. OF wake de 





OREGON 





Horses .... 271,559 * 261,627 
Mules ..... 14,375 e °9,490 
Cattle . é 851,108 * 649,017 
Sheep. . 2,002,378 *1,958,342 
Goats . REG UNO. >.) “ea ventiida 

AGREED .\-sadpseas 





SWaRe -.. «. <cass 


ALASKA 
ROTOR oso tea 1,448 ; 2,312 
Paar 76 214 
Cattle ...... 1,085 1,167 
ee 166 199 
LO eee 200 36 
Swine ...... 622 379 
Reindeer .... **92,933 22,107 

HAWAII 
MOPUES 6s ess 15,947 * 15,528 
ee 8,404 * 7,924 
Cattle ....:.. ‘I8706k * 136,447 
OS eae 43,494 * 60,294 
ae eee) Yeeeeees 
WANG... sxw RU a Siegen 





* Exclusive of spring colts, calves, and 
lambs. 


** The reindeer were valued at $2,238,562, 
or $24 a head. 


HOLSTEINS LEADING DAIRY BREED 


Census figures for the year 1920, pub- 
lished by the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America, show 352,071 pure-bred 
Holstein cattle in the United States, of 
which 304,595 are registered females and 
47,476 males. These animals are owned 
by some 28,000 breeders. New York leads 
the states with 82,953 pure-bred Holsteins; 
Wisconsin follows with 59,266. Accord- 
ing to government figures, there are ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 Holsteins of all 
kinds in the United States—the largest 
number of any of the dairy breeds. Of 
dairy cows of all classes—grades and 
pure-breds—there were on January 1, 1921, 
estimated to be 23,321,000. 


SPEED OF ANIMALS 

An experiment in running down wild 
animals with an automobile in the Uintah 
Desert of Utah resulted, according to 
Popular Mechanics, in the determination 
of the following rates of speed: wolf, 38 
miles an hour; coyote, 45 miles; mule 
deer, 47 miles; elk, 52 miles; antelope, 62 
miles. These speeds were maintained for 
only a comparatively short distance—in 
the case of the antelope for two and a 
half miles. Some of these animals ap- 
parently ran faster than birds fly. The 
same article states that an airplane fol- 
lowing an eagle ascertained that the king 
of birds flew 10 miles at the rate of 46 
miles an hour, and a wild duck scudded 
with the wind 50 miles an hour. 
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Cattle Ranch 


For Sale or Rent 


Forty Sections on the Powder 


River, in Custer County, Mont.; 
fenced and cross-fenced into 


several pastures. Or will run 
beef on a percentage basis. 


DAN H. BOWMAN 


Box D, Mizpah, Montana 


SHEEP LICKS FOR VARIOUS 
AILMENTS 


From the Pastoral Review of Melbourne 
we borrow the following list of licks for 
the diseases named, as recommended by 
the New South Wales Department of 
Agriculture: 

1. Stomach Worms and Fluke—Liver- 
pool salt, 200 lbs.; sulphate of iron, 15 


lbs.; sulphur, 10 lbs.; powdered charcoal, 
10 lbs.; gentian, 2 lbs. 


2. Worms in Lambs—Liverpool salt, 
10 lbs.; bonemeal, 5 lbs.; sulphate of iron, 
Y% lb. 


3. Worms in Sheep—(a) Liverpool 
salt, 30 parts; bonemeal, 5 parts; sul- 
phate of iron, 1 part; (b) Liverpool salt, 
40 parts; calcium phosphate, 5 parts; sul- 
phate of iron, 1 part. 


4, Lung Worms in Sheep—tfa) Salt; 
(b) Liverpool salt, 40 parts; sulphate of 
iron, 1 part; (c) Liverpool salt, 28 lbs. to 
56 lbs.; turpentine, 1 pint. 


5. Defective Bone Development—Bone 
ash, mixed with molasses and a little salt 
added. 


6. Lime for Stock—Salt, 5 parts; lime, 
1 part; sulphur, 1 part; sulphate of iron, 
% part. 


7. Antepartum Paralysis in Sheep— 
Coarse: salt, 100 lbs.; Epsom salts, 7 lbs.; 
sulphate of iron, 6 lbs. 


DRIED LOCUSTS AS A STOCK FEED 


Among the myriad of-insect parasites 
preying on plant growth, grasshoppers 
and locusts, as few who have had more 
than a zodlogical acquaintance with them 
need be reminded, are among the most 
destructive. That even these apparently 
unmitigated pests could be turned to ac- 
count has recently been demonstrated in 
South America. Some time ago the gov- 
ernment of Uruguay appointed a commis- 
sion to carry on experiments with drying 
locusts. For this purpose the insects, put 
into a hopper, were carried by an endless 
band into suitable ovens, whence they 


came out almost dry. The process was 
completed by exposing them to the sun. 
An analysis of the product was then 
made, and it was found to contain over 
40 per cent of digestible protein and 10 
per cent of fatty matter. The analysis 
further showed that dried locusts can be 
used as stock food. Their integral nutri- 
tive value is stated to be superior to that 
of oil cake, and, further, it has been 
found that pigs, horses, and sheep eat 
them readily. Before using them for fer- 
tilizing purposes it would be necessary 
to extract the fatty matter. If that were 
done, the residue would be richer in nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid than dried blood 
or powdered meat meal, and the fatty 
matter could be utilized as a lubricant. 


A GOOD COW 
[From the Meat Trades’ Journal, London) 
She’s long in the face, she’s fine in the 


horn; 

She quickly gets fat without cake or 
corn; 

She’s clean in her jaw and full in her 
chine; 

She’s heavy in flank and -wide in the 
loin; 

She’s broad in her rib and long in the 
rump; 

A straight and flat back, with never a 

bump; 

She’s wide in her hips and calm in her 


eyes; a 

She’s fine in her shoulders and thin in 
her thighs; 

She’s light in her neck and small in her 
tail; 

She’s wide in the breast and good at the 
pail; 

She’s fine in her bone and silky of skin; 

She’s a grazier’s without and a butcher’s 
within. 


BUFFALO’S MANY VIRTUES 


A number of valuable traits are pos- 
sessed by the American bison, or buffalo, 
which it has been thought desirable to 
perpetuate in our domestic cattle. With 
this end in view, repeated attempts have 
been made to establish a new breed of 
beef animal, ideal for the range, by cross- 
ing the two species. The offspring of 
such a union has been given the hybrid 
name of “cattalo.” However, so far only 
indifferent success has rewarded these 
efforts. 


One characteristic of the buffalo is that 
it can live on a smaller pasture area than 
suffices for a domestic steer, because it 
wastes no grass in feeding. It eats clean 
as it goes. Buffaloes satisfy themselves 











Exceptional Offerings 
in California 


Stock Ranches 


LARGE—S MALL. 
TERMS. PRICES RIGHT 
FEED CONDITIONS VERY BEST 


H. STEIN 


228 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


early in the day, then go to water—always 
using the same narrow path—drink, leave 
the water immediately, lie down for a 
while, and then go back to the grass, still 
traveling a narrow path, thus avoiding 
needless trampling of the herbage, which 
is their sole sustenance. 


“Buffaloes unfailingly protect their 
young from coyote attacks,” we read in 


E. C. LEE, Saddlery 


PIERRE,S.D. Makers of 
High-Grade 
Western Stock 
SADDLES, 
Chaparajos, 
Cowbo 
Outfits, Etc. 
oe My Bronk 
~. Buster Saddles 
are acknowl- 
edged by all to 
be best on the 
market. 


E. C. LEE 
Dept. B 
Pierre, S. D. 


Send for illus- 
trated catalogue 
or new price list 


YouSavef~ m $10 to$'5 on every 
SADDLE and HARNESS 


Send for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


\ Fred Mueller 


. Saddle and Harness Co. 
_ “4 1413-15-17-19 Larimer St., Denver, Colo, 
The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 


0.J.Snyder’s 
t Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 









You Are 
Invited to Visit 
The 


Telephone 
Central Office 


We welcome an opportu- 
nity to show our patrons how 
their telephone calls are re- 
ceived and handled in the 
central office. 


Every patron who has vis- 
ited an exchange and wit- 
nessed a switchboard in op- 
eration has found it to be a 
very interesting experience. 


The knowledge you gain 
as to what the operators do 
when you ask for a number, 
and how they get the person 
wanted, makes for a better 
understanding between us. 


The quiet yet swift man- 
ner in which telephone calls 
are handled can only be ap- 
preciated by an inspection of 
the central office. 


We are anxious for you to 
know that we realize we have 
a duty to perform im serving 
the public, and we would be 
pleased to have you see what 
we do and how we do it, in 


performing that duty. 


Such a visit should make 
the telephone more valuable 
to you and should aid us in 
our efforts to furnish you 
with the best telephone serv- 


ice. 


The Mountain States 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
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the American Hereford Journal. “They 
do not mire in the mud, and they are very 
little subject to disease, because they eat 
only pure food and drink only pure water. 
In lying down, their rumps are invariably 
uphill, so they can rise easily. They face 
the wind, no matter how strong or cold it 
may be, rather than drift with it. Their 
thick coating of hair or fur protects them 
from flies in the hot months and from 
cold in the winter. They paw down 
through an ice-coating, even though it be 
very thick, in search of grass to sustain 
life. Storms do not bother them. They 
possess one more rib than does the domes- 
tic bovine, having fourteen on a side in- 
stead of thirteen. This gives more room 
for meat.” 


JACKAL PLAGUE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

As our own West has its coyote and 
Australia its dingo, so South Africa has 
its jackal. The three are first cousins, 
and they have in common an insatiable 
appetite for young lamb, coupled with 
great cunning and a natural fertility that 
make their eradication a seemingly in- 
soluble problem. The toll levied by the 
jackal on the sheep industry in various 
parts of South Africa is enormous, we 
read in the Pastoral Review of Melbourne, 
and the’ efforts made to keep the pest in 
check equal in cost the direct losses sus- 
tained. 


As the result of recent legislation, an 
attempt has been made to deal system- 
atically with the marauders by means of 
“jackal clubs,” which have been estab- 
lished far and wide throughout the more 
infested regions. Some of these clubs 
have achieved a fair measure of success, 
but the efforts of others are rendered fu- 
tile to a great extent through the indif- 
ference of breeders of large stock, who 
do fot suffer from the depredations of 
the jackal and whose farms form a sort 
of refuge for it. The conclusion is being 
reached that the only effective method of 
dealing with the pest lies in erecting 
“jackal-proof” fences, similar to the dingo 
fences stretching for hundreds of miles 
across the Australian plains. But this, at 
present prices of fencing material, is 
deemed out of the question. 


WILD HORSES DAMAGING ARIZONA 
RANGE 

A problem facing the cattlemen who 
have leased portions of the San Carlos 
Indian Reservation, near Globe, Arizona, 
for grazing purposes is how to deal with 
the 10,000 or more wild horses and 2,000 
equally wild burros roaming the ranges 
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of that reservation. These animals ‘be- 
long to the Indians, and are valueless ex- 
cept for what little may be realized on 
their hides or on the meat, which is 
used by the tribe. But the Indians so far 
have refused to part with them, as told in 
the Santa Fe New Mevican. 

The cattlemen offered to buy them and 
shoot them, so that the grazing land 
might be preserved for cattle. The In- 
dians refused. Mr. Symons, the Indian 
agent, then offered to purchase the ani- 
mals at a price to be fixed by the govern- 
ment, and save the meat to be given back 
to the Indians. They also refused this. 
Then he offered to buy the horses and 
put the money into cattle, pointing out 
that this would mean more money and 
better meat for the Indians. Again they 
declined. 

It is believed the government would 
pay $6 a head for the horses. This, if 
put into cattle, Mr. Symons pointed out, 
would be worth about $200,000 within 
three years. But the Indians would hear 
none of it. 

Mr. Symons is hopeful that the Indians 
soon may be persuaded to accept one of 
the solutions offered. In the meantime 
the horses and burros are eating up thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of feed that might 
as well go into cattle and bring the In- 
dians a good return. 


Tell your friends how much 
you enjoy 


Producer 


Perhaps they will subscribe to the best 
magazine in the West for the price 


$1.00 


A Cold Night.—Jim Jones was born in 
the city, and while yet a young man went 
into the country to work on a farm. The 
second day he was called before dawn and 
told to harness the mule to the sleigh. 
He was too tired to light a lantern, and in 
the dark he didn’t notice that a cow was 
in the stable with the mule. The farmer, 
impatient at the long delay, shouted from 
the house: 

“Jones, what are you doing out there?” 

“I can’t get the collar over the mule’s 
head,” Jones yelled back. “His ears are 
frozen.”—Exchange. 


Slocum Cake & Feed Co. 


WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE US FOR LOWEST PRICES 


CAKE 


649 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MEAL 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON WORLD’S MEAT TRADE 


— THE EFFECT OF THE WAR on the world’s 
meat trade, the Bureau of Crop Estimates recalls that in 
1914 the United States was a heavy importer of beef, in that 
the combined imports of beef and of cattle reduced to their beef 
equivalent largely exceeded the exports. In terms of beef prod- 
ucts the deficiency for that year was 480,000,000 pounds. For 
1915 imports exceeded exports by 92,000,000 pounds. 

The war changed this. Beginning with 1916 we had a net 
surplus of beef for export. In that year the excess was 153,- 
000,000 pounds; in 1917, 206,000,000 pounds; in 1918, 516,000,000 
pounds. By 1919, however, the balance in our favor had re- 
ceded to 59,000,000 pounds, or less than 1 per cent of our total 
beef products, including edible offal. 

During the last two years of the same period we had a mut- 
ton surplus. In 1918 our export balance of mutton and lamb 
amounted to 1,000,000 pounds; in 1919, to 5,000,000 pounds. 

Our constant source of excess meat for export has, of course, 
been the hog. The imports of pork and pork products, as well 
as of live swine, into this country have been, and are, relatively 
insignificant. 

In response to war’s demands, exports of meat products 
from all the surplus countries of the world received a great 
stimulus. In 1913 the total volume of such exports was approxi- 
mately 4,101,000,000 pounds. In 1918 it had risen to 6,460,000,000 
pounds. 

Similarly the distribution of these supplies was greatly in- 
fluenced by the war. The United Kingdom, for instance, which 
for many years previously had taken slightly above 60 per cent 
of the world’s total, in 1914 increased its share to 75.4 per cent; 
after which the amount again dropped, until in 1918 it had 
reached 69 per cent. Before the war pork products constituted 
only 29 per cent of the United Kingdom’s imports of meats. In 
1916 the proportion had grown to 34 per cent, and in 1918 to 
50 per cent. During the same period the percentage of beef fell. 
from 47 to 39. 

-France between 1913 and 1918 increased her share of the 
world’s meat imports from 1.8 to 15.9 per cent; Italy hers from 
2.1 to 10.3 per cent. Great Britain, France, and Italy in 1913 
took 68 per cent of the world’s meat surplus; in 1918, no less 
than 95 per cent. 

In addition to the United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Argentina, whence the bulk of the meat supplies 
of the warring countries weré derived, three other countries rose 
to prominence as meat-exporters as a result of the World War. 
From a normal amount of 1,700,000 pounds in pre-war times, 
Brazil’s exports of meats in 1919 had jumped to 251,000,000 
pounds. China in 1915 exported 65,000,000 pounds; in 1919, 
148,000.000 pounds. From British South Africa before the war 
only about 500,000 pounds of meat came; by 1919 this had 
swelled to 46,500,000 pounds. In the case of the three last- 
named countries, most of the~meat exported was beef. It is 
only reasonable to assume that a strong effort will be made to 
maintain the momentum thus gained. 


ARGENTINA TO PROMOTE EXPORTS OF WOOL 
AND HIDES 


LAW exempting wool, both washed‘and unwashed, as well 

as oxhides, horsehides, and sheepskins, from export duties 
for one year has been passed by the Argentine Congress, to go 
into effect immediately. The National Bank of Argentina, it is 
asserted, will play an important part in the realization of this 
scheme to assist wool-growers and exporters of hides and skins 
to dispose of their stocks. Government warehouses will be 
utilized for storage. 

The International Institute of Agriculture announces that 
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Right Now—For Easter 


And the Days of Swift-Coming Spring 
The Garment Salons at LEWIS’ are 


overflowing with large stocks of 
desirable new things to wear 


New Modes for Spring 


Garments of character at extremely 
moderate prices 


Coats, Suits 


and 


Dresses 


SMARTLY FASHIONED 


You will find it a simple and wholly pleasurable matter 
to choose a wrap, suit or dress from among 
the many new models now on display 


Prices to meet every purse with values superior 
to the price — which is in accordance 
with the LEWIS standard 


If you cannot be in the city, and desire immediate 
and special service, just write your needs to LETTY, THE 
SHOPPER, care LEWIS & SON. She will cheerfully shop 


for you and see that you get just what you write for. 
This service is free—we are more than happy to extend 
it. The Lewis Mail-Order Department enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the best in the West. 





| FROM OUR STORE TO YOUR DOOR PREPAID— 


We deliver everything free to the retail pur- 
chaser anywhere in the United States. For any- 
thing you need in a hurry, write, telephone or 
wire the Mail-Order Department. 


THIS APPLIES TO MEN— 


We have a popular Men’s Shop where you can 
find the best of men’s furnishings. Just write 
in to the Mail-Order Department what you 
want, and forget to bother any more about it. 





the 1920 wheat crop in Argentina was about 187,000,000 bushels. | 


Lewis & Son 


DENVER, COLO. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women reatiers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman's Corner, THD 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


REST 


[Mabel Compton] 


VEN A PAIR OF SHOES gives better service and longer life in return for rest 

by alternation with another pair. But the country housewife too often thinks she 
can go on forever, with never a stopping-place or time to draw a free breath anywhere. 
Somehow her duties are every-day duties. The family has a way of eating three 
times every day, of sleeping every night, of dressing each morning. There is the 
inevitable stream of cooking, of beds to be made, of clothes to keep in order, of things 
about the house to put to rights, that drags her along in its current past Sundays 
and days off and holidays that play some part in everybody else’s life. If she goes 
to church on Sunday, she hurries home with a little sickening fear that the roast 
may have burned while she was away. Is it the Fourth of July, the family suggests 
a picnic in the woods—it will be “such a nice change for mother, too.” 


It is a change, yes. The food has to be cooked just the same, and in addition 
put into shape for carrying and packed into baskets. If a friend has come to spend 
the day, mother very likely entertains her in the kitchen while she prepares the dinner. 
At Christmas, when everybody else is reveling in time off, in rest and play, mother, 
like a jaded old horse seeing some fresh young racers. prance by, takes a last spurt 
at showing off her best gait and trying to deceive herself and everybody else into be- 
lieving how perfectly superhuman she is in endurance. Then, in a few years, mother 
is getting old and irritable, has no time or energy for any interests in life outside the 
daily grind, has forgotten that her husband needs companionship, and knows nothing 
of being a pal to her children. The family has been well fed, persistently tidied and 
dusted, and regularly mended; but it may have paid too much for it. Buying a house 
keeper at the cost of a wife and mother is not a good investment. 

And the mother is usually to blame. She dons a martyr’s crown most likely, and 
goes around with a meek, resigned smile, blaming everybody but the right person. 

The best remedy ever found was that of one little woman who, with the courage 
of her convictions, frankly admitted, after she had worn herself out, that she had 
shouldered more than she could carry and demanded the privilege of a hired girl’s 
“day off.” It worked miracles—not only in the woman’s health and temper and peace 
of mind, but in the atmosphere of the home and the happiness of the entire family. 
That one day of her own each week made just the difference between slavery and 
freedom. Other members of her family, or a woman engaged for the purpose when 
her family could not, relieved her completely of responsibility that day. It is worth 
trying. But why not try it before one breaks down? If it isn’t worth all it costs, and 
more, one can always trade back to the old way. But I think it is true that a 
woman can do more and better work in six days by resting completely one day a week, 
than she can by plodding along uninterruptedly the entire seven days. 


SOAP-MAKING 

Home soap-making is looked upon by 
many housewives at the present time as a 
sort of relic of barbarism. That is partly 
because they have never learned how 
easily it can be done, what good soap 
can be made, and that it is a real economy. 
It is the best possible way of using the 
accumulation of fats in a household where 
frying is a popular method of cooking and 
ham and bacon are used regularly. 


The quality of the soap will depend on 
the pureness of the fat and the alkali, 
and the care used in the making. A very 
good soap can be made without cooking; 
but a soap so much finer and more satis- 
factory as a cleansing agent, and so much 
less injurious to the hands, can be made 
by the boiling process that it seems rather 
a waste than a saving not to give the 
little extra time and trouble required. 

A large iron pot, lined with enamel, is 
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an ideal vessel for cooking the soap in. 
Any enamel-ware will do very well. A 
wooden spoon and a measuring-cup of tin 
or enamel-ware will be required. 

The first step is clarifying the fat. In 
the large kettle dissolve one-half cup of 
household lye in a gallon of water. Add 
eight pounds of fat. Bring contents 
quickly to a boil, stirring while heating. 
Remove from the fire, and stand in a cool 
place overnight. By morning the fat will 
have risen in a creamy mass to the top, 
leaving the impurities and discolorations 
to sink to the bottom. Skim it off care- 
fully. To four gallons of water in the 
big kettle, clean and fresh, add two cans 
of lye and stir until dissolved. Then add 
the clarified fat and stir until it is melted. 
Boil slowly for two hours. At the end of 
that time remove kettle to back of range, 
where it will not boil, but keep warm. 
Let stand half an hour. Dissolve one cup 
of borax in a cup or less of tepid water. 
Stir this and one-half cup of household 
ammonia into the mixture. Divide in two 
equal portions. With a Dover egg-beater 
beat each portion for five minutes. This 
will beat air into the mixture, which will 
make a light, velvety-smooth soap that 
will float. 


The soap is now ready to pour into the 
mold. A large tin cracker-box makes the 
best possible mold. If you cannot get 
that, a smooth wooden box, carefully lined 
with muslin or flour-sacks wrung out of 
cold water, will do nicely. The muslin 
should be carefully cut in two strips, per- 
fectly even and to fit the box exactly; one 
strip going lengthwise the box and one 
crosswise, as the paper is placed in a 
candy-box. Let the soap stand about 
forty-eight hours. It will then be ready 
to turn out and cut into bars. For this 
purpose use a piece of strong twine or 
fine wire. It will cut better and more 
evenly than a knife. The soap is a little 
soft at this time, but hardens with stand- 
ing. Let the bars stand for a week; then 
wrap each bar in waxed paper, and put 
away ina dry, cool place. 


MENU-MAKING 
It takes only a few minutes each day 
to jot down an outline of tomorrow’s 


meals. And the meals are better for it. 
Considering the matter thus, ahead of 
time, gives opportunity for a little intel- 
ligent planning. It is a valuable aid to 
economy, because it is the surest way to 
work in the left-overs to the best ad- 
vantage, and at the same time without 
seeming to make them obtrusive. Meals 
will be better balanced if considered be- 
forehand with regard to their food value. 
They will be more healthful for a little 
thought given to the proper combinations. 
They will be more appetizing and more 
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attractive, as well as more interesting and 
less trouble to prepare. 

The housewife who likes to hear little 
exclamations of surprise and delight over 
her accomplishments in the cooking line 
will do well to cultivate this habit of 
making out her menus a day ahead. The 
items can better be weighed in their rela- 
tion to each other on paper. Once written 
out, one can see just how a certain meal 
is going to look, to taste; what measure 
of family approval it will meet; just what 
purpose it will serve aside from that of 
filling. ; 

One family detests bean dinners. They 
get cold meat and a stuffy pudding with 
them. Another family asks for bean din- 
ners. They get with them. a light, ap- 
petizing soup, a crisp vegetable salad, and 
baked apples for dessert. The beans are 
well cooked and seasoned. Preceded by 
the soup to take the edge off one’s ap- 
petite, one is not tempted to eat too 
heartily of the heavy main dish. In com- 
bination with the salad, the beans have 
an added zest. And the green vegetables 
and baked apples serve to lighten the 
meal and prevent the probability of in- 
ternal conflicts a little later. 


RECIPES 
Pan-Broiled Loin Chops 
Pan-broiling is a method of cooking 
when there is no suitable fire for broiling. 
For best results it should be used only 
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for meat from which most of the fat has 
been removed. Loin chops which are to 
be pan-broiled should have the flank and 
most of the fat removed. After being 
wiped, they should be put into a very hot 
frying-pan, and should be turned fre- 
quently. If a skillet or griddle is used, do 
not allow the chops to fry in grease; the 
pan should be greased enough to prevent 
sticking, but no more. The pan should 
be very hot at first, and the chops are to 
be kept moving in order to prevent stick- 
ing. In order to avoid piercing the chops 
in turning them, they should be grasped 
between two forks or with a knife and 
fork. The time of cooking depends, of 
course, upon the thickness of the chops 
and whether they are desired well done 
or not. From 6 to 10 minutes is the 
usual time. Pressing the chop against 
the side of the frying-pan helps to com- 
plete the cooking. Pan-broiled chops may 
be served plain or with savory, tomato 
or onion sauce. 


Savory Sauce 


To the fat in the pan in which the 
chops have been broiled, add _ butter 
enough to make about 2 tablespoons. In 
this, brown 3 tablespoons of flour, and add 
1 cup of water or stock. Season with 
salt and pepper, and add one-half onion, 
finely chopped, and 1 tablespoon each of 
capers and finely chopped pickle. 


Tomato Sauce 


2 tablespoons butter 1 stalk celery 

2 tablespoons flour 1 sliced onion 

Stewed or fresh to- Few cloves 
mato enough to Salt and pepper 
make 1 cup when 
well boiled down 


Cook the tomatoes with the seasonings. 


Davis & Shaw 
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Cook the flour thoroughly in the butter, 
strain the tomatoes, and add to them the 
butter and flour. Cook all together until 
smooth, stirring constantly. 


Stuffed Cabbage 

Select a fine large cabbage, trim off out- 
side leaves, cut a slice from top, scoop 
out quite a hollow in center, and stand 
cabbage for an hour or two in cold water. 
Prepare a mixture of two cups of cooked 
rice and three cups of cold boiled ham, 
ground. Stuff cabbage with rice and ham, 
replace slice of cabbage cut from top, 
place in kettle, pour over it a small 
amount of boiling water, slightly salted, 
cover closely, and cook over a brisk fire 
until cabbage is thoroughly tender, but no 
longer. Too long cooking makes cabbage 
discolored, strong-flavored, and less digest- 
ible. By cooking with a small amount 
of water in the kettle, the cabbage is 
steamed rather than boiled, and will re- 
tain its shape instead of boiling to pieces. 
But it must be watched that it does not 
scorch, and the water replenished from 
time to time. It is well to put a small 
tin lid or pie-plate on the bottom of the 
kettle for the cabbage to stand on to pre- 
vent burning. 


Cabbage Rolls 


Cabbage rolls are also very nice. Scald 
a sufficient number of cabbage leaves a 
few minutes to wilt them, so that they 
will roll readily. On each leaf place a 
few spoonfuls of a mixture made of 
cooked rice and raw ground veal sea- 
soned with salt, pepper, a bit of onion, 
and sage; roll up the leaves, place in 
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baking-pan, pour over them a little hot 
water or broth, and bake in moderate 
oven. If necessary, cover part of time 
to prevent scorching. 


Cabbage-and-Apple Salad 


The cabbage left from either of these 
dishes may be used another day for a 
delicious cabbage-and-apple salad. Soak 
cabbage in cold water until very crisp; 
shred fine; cut into dice an equal amount 
of tart, juicy apples; mix well with slight- 
ly sweetened mayonnaise and a dash of 
celery seed. 


LETTER-BOX 


Shirts that are worn about the neck 
and cuffs may be made into new shirts 
by putting a new piece in front, shirt- 
bosom shape, and new cuffs of similar 
material. It does not matter if the mate- 
rial cannot be matched exactly, because 
the new parts are all that will show when 
the garment is worn underneath the coat 
and vest.—Mrs. ALLAN. 


* * * 


Sunshine is the best disinfectant. It 
is as good for the health of the human 
body as it is for that of plants. Clothes 
should be aired frequently in the sun, 
and all bedding should be put out regu- 
larly on sunny days. Any work or exer- 
cise that can.be done outside in the 
sunshine will serve a double purpose.— 
EpNA WALLING. 


“My father weighed only four pounds 
when he was born.” 

“Good heavens! Did he live?’—Har- 
vard Lampoon. 
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BOBBY’S BREAKFAST 


[Evaleen Stein] 


OBBY’S FATHER AND MOTHER 

had risen early, so his father could 
catch a train for a business trip; and 
when Bobby came downstairs later on, his 
mother, who had no cook, called in from 
the kitchen: “Your breakfast is on the 
table all ready for you. And you won’t 
mind eating alone, will you, Bobby? Moth- 
er is busy out here.” 

Bobby said he wouldn’t mind, and sat 
down and spread out his napkin, and had 
just taken his spoon to begin on the half 
an orange in front of him, when suddenly 
he heard a strange little murmuring 
sound that seemed to come from his cup 
and saucer. It was a new one which his 
mother had bought the day before and 
was letting him use for the first time for 
his cocoa. As he listened in surprise, the 
cup seemed to be saying in a fine, piping 
voice: “I do wonder if all the tables in 
this country are so high and big and 
queer as this, and if nobody ever sits 
cross-legged on the floor and eats off a 
tiny little low one, as they do in my 
country?” 

“Humph!” said the table, who had 
overheard this speech. “I don’t see any- 
thing queer about me! And, pray, what 
does your country happen to be, where 
folks sit on the floor and eat off stools 
or doll things—for that’s what it sounds 
like?” 

“I beg your pardon!” said the cup; for 
it was.used to hearing people speak very 
politely. “But I came from Japan. It 
must be ever so far away; for I was 
weeks on shipboard, and a long while on 
the cars, before I reached this place; and 
I can’t help but be homesick—things are 
so different here! We do have little tables 
in Japan, and folks drink tea out of us 
cups, instead of this strange mixture 
poured in me today; and for breakfast 
they eat mostly rice, and they use chop- 
sticks instead of the odd silver things 
here; and the boys and girls wear flow- 
ered kimonas—so much prettier than the 
clothes of that boy there called Bobby.” 
Here the cup had lowered its voice, so he 
could hear only a little more about how 
lovely the cherry blossoms were in Japan. 

Then, as the table said “Humph!” again, 
the cocoa broke in indignantly, speaking 


to the cup: “If you please, I am not a 
‘strange mixture,’ but a very ancient and 
respectable kind of thing to drink! The 
South American Indians and the Mexicans 
have always known how good cocoa is— 
that’s my name; and after Columbus 
came over here, everybody else found out, 
too. Japan must be a very out-of-the-way 
place!” 


“I did not mean to offend you,” the 
cup hastened to say politely. “It was only 
that we Japanese cups know tea so much 
better. Did you grow in Mexico?” 

“No, it was in Brazil—in a beautiful 
plantation of chocolate trees. They all 
had glossy, evergreen leaves and pretty 
little white flowers and fruit, both at the 
same time, just as orange trees do.” 


“Yes,” piped in the orange, “that’s the 
way my tree was in California! And,” it 
asked, “is it on those chocolate trees that 
chocolate creams grow?” 

“No, silly!” replied the cocoa. “Not 
any more than orange marmalade grows 
on your trees! But they do have a beau- 
tiful pink fruit about the size of a fat 
cucumber and as good as a watermelon, 
and it’s out of its seeds that I am made, 
and chocolate candy, too.” 


“Is Brazil a big country?” asked the 
orange, in a subdued voice. 


“Big? Well I should think so! It’s 
down in South America, you know, and is 
so big you could put I don’t know how. 
many Californias and Japans into it!” 
This, of course, was very boastful, and 
the orange and cup sniffed as the cocoa 
went on: “It’s a glorious country—enor- 
mous mountains, and plains covered with 
pampas grass full of ostriches. It has the 
Amazon in it—the biggest river in the 
world—and all kinds of wonderful trees— 
some as large around as haystacks—and 
all over bright red or yellow or blue 
flowers, and palms and cocoanuts.” 

But the knife and fork by Bobby’s plate 
had been fuming for a chance to speak, 
and here the fork asked the cup: “Do you 
mean to tell me folks in Japan eat with 
just sticks?” 


“Certainly,” replied the cup. “A pair 
of them, you know; and they do very 
nicely.” 


“T don’t see how they manage without 
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knives and forks! People in our part of 
the world always use us!” declared the 
fork. 


“They haven’t always had you!’ put 
in the knife, spitefully. “They have used 
me since the beginning of the world, but 
forks are only four or five hundred years 
old.” 


“Pshaw!” said the fork. “My family 
is just as good as yours, if it isn’t so old. 
If people didn’t use forks sooner, they 
ought to have! Their fingers must have 
got frightfully sticky—and everybody 
knows it is very bad manners to eat with 
a knife.” 


“Dear, dear!” said the polite cup. “I 
didn’t mean to start so much trouble!” 
And then, trying to smooth things over, 
it asked sweetly of the orange: “Is Cali- 
fornia a fine country? I think I passed 
through it on my way here; but, as I was 
packed in a box, I couldn’t see it.” 


“Oh, yes,” cried the orange, “it is beau- 
tiful! I grew in a grove near Santa 
Barbara, and from my tree I could see the 
mountains—green below and with lovely 
purple mists wrapping their peaks—and 
‘way off on the other side the blue Pacific 
Ocean was shining and sparkling, and 
down in the valley rose the old mission 
with its towers and the sweet-voiced bells 
brought from Spain.” 


“What is a mission?” inquired the cup. 


“Why, the California missions are the 
old churches and monasteries that the 
Spanish priests built long ago to teach 
the Indians religion and things. The 
one at Santa Barbara is beautiful—has 
the prettiest mossy fountain in front, and 
a garden full of big white roses and 


‘lilies and——” 


But the other things around Bobby 
wanted to talk, too, and the oat porridge 
spoke up from its bowl: “I guess the 
field I grew in was pretty enough for 
anybody, and, if it wasn’t a garden, there 
were wild roses and morning-glories and 
sunflowers in all the fence corners around 
it, and when the wind blew the oat stalks 
would ripple like beautiful green waves.” 

“Yes,” said the cream on the porridge, 
“and the cow that gave me was red with 
white spots, or white with red spots—I 
never knew which; but she grazed on the 
greenest grass in a pasture near that 
field!” 

But the cup, being a newcomer in 
America, had been wondering much about 
a brown object on Bobby’s plate. “What 
is that?” it asked the fork. 

“Why, that’s an Irish potato, baked,” 
replied the fork. “Don’t you have them 
in Japan?” 

“T hadn’t happened to see one,” an- 
swered the cup. “You know I said folks 
there eat mostly rice for breakfast.” 

But the potato spoke for itself: “It 
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certainly is absurd the way everybody 
calls me ‘Irish’!” 


“Why, aren’t you?” asked the fork, sur- 
prised. 


“Not a bit of it!” said the potato. “My 


‘family is pure American—that is, South 


American; for it started in Peru—down 
there somewhere near Brazil, I believe. 
Then the Indians brought us up to North 
America, and after a while—all this was 
hundreds of years ago—when the colonies 
began, an Englishman, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, came over here——” 


“Oh, yes!” broke in the fork. “He was 
the man who spread his cloak over a mud- 
puddle one day, so Queen Elizabeth, who 
was out walking, wouldn’t get her feet 
wet! I know about him, because it was 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign that forks 
were started and my family began, and 
everybody was talking about Raleigh 
then.” 


“To be sure!” went on the potato. “Well, 
as I was saying, he came over here to 
America, and when he went back to Eng- 
land he took along some of my family 


_and some tobacco leaves, and that started 


everybody aver there to eating potatoes 
and smoking. And then the Irish folks 
took to raising us, and just about lived 
on us, till we came to be called ‘Irish;’ 
which is quite a mistake, as I am a hun- 
dred-per-cent American!” finished the po- 
tato, testily. 


“Well, if you all are telling where you 
came from,” said the salt, “I guess my his- 
tory is as interesting as anybody’s. I 
was brought from ’way out west. Ages 
and ages ago I was in the water of that 
Pacific Ocean the orange spoke of, and 
then some of the water dried up and left 
me on the sand that had been at the bot- 
tom of it, and is called a desert now. 
My, the tales I could tell of the things 
that used to swim around there when I 
was part of the ocean!” 


“Never mind!” interrupted the pepper. 
“We don’t want your fish stories. But, 
since we know where you came from, I 
must tell you of my home; for people al- 
ways seem to put you and me together. 
I lived in the island of Java—’way off in 
the Indian Ocean, the very prettiest island 
anybody ever saw! Talk about mountains 
and palms and cocoanuts and things!” 
(Here the pepper-pot looked at the 
cocoa.) “You never saw any if you 
haven’t been to Java. And, as for ele- 
phants and tigers and leopards—why, cir- 
cuses would be tame there; that is—well, 
the jungles are cleared out a bit now, but 
there used to be a lot. I grew on a Java 
pepper vine and was made from its ber- 
ries.” 


“Well, well!” exclaimed the cinnamon 
on top of Bobby’s roll. “You and I are 
old neighbors; for I came from the island 
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of Ceylon, not far from your old home— 
you know they’re both in the East Indies; 


and I’m sure my home is quite as pretty | 


as Java, and a great deal like it. And 
when it comes to circus animals—why, 
the name ‘Ceylon’ means ‘Land of Lions’ 
in our language; so’ you see we used to 
be famous for them. I am made from 
the thin inside bark of a cinnamon tree. 


-And, by the way, we say ‘cinnamon gar- 


dens’ over there, instead of ‘groves’ or 
‘plantations.’ The bark is peeled off, and 
sometimes rolled up—that’s the stick cin- 
namon; and sometimes it’s ground fine, as 
I am.” 


Of course, there was sugar, too, on the 
roll; for sugar and cinnamon seem to be 
as much companions as pepper and salt. 
And the sugar said: “I came from an 
island and one of the Indies, too—only 
not your Hast kind, ’way off on the other 
side of the world; for Cuba, my home, is 
the biggest of the West Indies.” 

Just here, as the sugar was talking so 
wisely, “Bobby,” called his mother, “dare 
you lonesome?” 


“No, indeed!” answered Bobby. And 
“My,” he added to himself, “I had no 
idea just a little breakfast like this came 
from so many far-off places! Good graci- 
ous, what if a Christmas dinner should 
begin talking!” 


IN MARCH 
[Evaleen Stein] 
Clatter, clatter, batter! 
Rage and shriek and roar! 
Hear the fierce old North Wind 
Pounding on the door! 


Batter, batter, clatter! 
North Wind, go away! 
Cold as ice your touch is, 

Dark your skies of gray! 


But your brother, South Wind, 
When he gently blows, 

Breathing on the violets, 
Opening the rose, 


Winging with the bluebirds 
Out of skies of blue, 

He will win our welcome, 
Wild North Wind—not you! 


Not So Bad.—A returned vacationist 
tells us that he was fishing in a pond one 
day when a country boy who had been 
watching him from a distance approached 
him and asked: “How many fish yer got, 
mister?” 

“None yet,” he was told. 


“Well, yer ain’t doin’ so bad,” said the 
youngster. “I know a feller what fished 
here for two weeks an’ he didn’t get any 
more than you got in half an hour.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Peevish, at Least.—‘“I had to kill my 
dog this morning.” 


“Was he mad?” 


“Well, he didn’t seem any too well 
pleased.”—Western Christian Advocate. 
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A WINTER DAWN 
{Clinton Scollard in Forum) 


A bitter dawn broke bleak above the snow; 

The prescient East betrayed a pallid fire: 

There was a sobbing in the sagging wire 

That overhead depended like a bow. 

Along the street, in wavering to and fro, 

Before the wind in eddy and in gyre, 

With airy tread that never seemed to tire 

Capered the snow-elves in elusive row. 

The smoke curled skyward; with a 
weird 

Sounded a horse’s hoofs, the while, forlorn, 

The first footfarer sprang to sudden view, 

Breathing a white cloud through his frosty 
beard; 

While sleepily across the cringing morn 

A hoarse steam siren its reveille blew. 


tattoo 


AN ECHO FROM HORACE 
[Richard Le Gallienne in Atlantic Monthly| 


Take away the dancing girls, 
lights, remove 
Golden cups and garlands 
feast; away 
Lutes and lyres and Lalage; close the gates, 
above 
Write upon the lintel this: 
for play! 
Thou hast had thy fill of love, eaten, 
the show 
Ends at last—’twas long enough—time it is 
to go.”’ 


quench ; the 


sere, all the 


“Time is done 


drunk; 


Thou hast played—ah! heart, how long! Past 
all count were they— 
Girls of gold and ivory, 
snow, 
Leopard-swift, and velvet-loined, bronze for 
hair, mild clay 
Turning at a touch 
strung bow; 
Cruel as the circling hawk, 
dove; 
Thou hast had thy fill and more than enough 
of love. 


bosomed deep, all 


to flame, tense as a 


tame at last as 


Thou hast eaten peacocks’ tongues, fed thy 
carp with slaves, 
Nests ‘of Asiatic birds, 
Cathay, 
Umbrian boars, and mullet, 
from stormy waves, 
Half thy father’s lands 
strange meal to pay: 
For a morsel on thy plate ravished sea and 
shore; 
Thou hast eaten, 


no more. 


brought from far 


roes, snatched 


have gone one 


‘tis enough—thou shalt eat 


Thou hast drunk—how hast drunk! 
mighty vats, whole seas, 
Vineyards purpling half a world turned to 
gold thy throat, 
Falernian, true Massic, the gods’ own vint- 
ages, 
Lakes thou swallowed, deep enough galleys 
tall to float; 
Wildness, wonder, wisdom, all drunkenness 
divine, 
All that dreams within the grape, madness, 
too, were thine. 


thou 


_ or four more visits.’ 


Time it is to go and sleep—draw the curtains 
close— 

Tender strings shall lure thee still—mellow 
flutes be blown, 
the spring’ shall 
couch the rose, 


the laurels crown 
you dream alone. 


didst play, and thou 
hast drunken deep: 
Time at last it is to go, time it is to sleep. 


Still shower down on thy 


Still your head where 


Thou didst eat, thou 


| Walter de la Mare in New Republic| 


Shrill rang the squeak in the empty house 
Of the sharp-nose mouse, the hungry mouse. 


“Sing, sing! Here none doth dwell!” 
Dripped the water in the well. 


A robin on the shepherd's grave 
Whistled a solitary stave. 


And ‘‘Lone—lone!"’ the curlew cried, 
Scolding the sheep-strewn mountainside. 


Not for Father. —‘Mama, 
to die and go to heaven?” 

“Of course not, Bobby! 
such an absurd idea into your 
American Legion Weekly. 


is papa going 


Whatever put 
head ?”’—- 


Fair and Warmer.—‘“‘Well, Bill,” asked 
a neighbor, “hear the boss has had a 
fever? How’s his temperature today?” 

The hired man scratched his head and 
decided not to commit himself. 

“-Tain’t fer me to say,” he 
“He died last night.” 
Weekly. 


replied. 
—American Legion 


Expert Testimony.—An Atlanta 
asked an old darky what 
chickens he considered the best. 

“All kinds has dere merits,’ replied 
Caesar, after a moment’s consideration. 
“De white ones is de easiest to find, but 
de black ones is de easiest to hide aftah 
yo’ gits ’em.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


man 
breed of 


More Danger Ahead.—‘‘Is your son out 
of danger yet?” 

“No; the doctor is going to make three 
’—The Gateway. 


-Swift water, white water, 
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COURAGE 
{William A. Percy in Contemporary Verse | 


Into a brown wood flew a brown bird 
In the winter time; 

The sky was dark with snow unfallen, 
The leaves were bent with rime. 


Once north he flew, once south he flew; 
He perched in a naked tree. 

He looked into the dreary dusk, 
And whistled merrily. 


WANING 


[Frank E. A. Thone in Grinnell Review] 
Wild wind, west wind, wind that sweeps the 
sky, 
Tossing the ragged clouds about in a gipsy 
revelry, 
My throat has ached to drink your wine for 
many a windless day— 
am caged in a cheerful house, 
cannot get away. 


But I and 


Tall trees; pine trees, that march around the 
hill, 

Swaying in a stately dance to 
wind’s piping shrill, 

My heart cries out for the joyous days that 
in your lodge I’ve spent— 

While my good wife nods by our well-kept 
fire, nor dreams of my discontent. 


the wild 


plunging down the 
falls, 

Pushing with impatient hands at the caging 
canon walls, 

There’s a call in my breast to strive once 
more against your rough waves cold— 

But my old dog lies on the hearth and 
sleeps—am I, too, growing old? 


Ye Bold Editor.—SPECIAL CORRESPON- 
DENT—“When they released me they said 
that if I showed my face in Ireland again 
I should be shot.” 


Epiror—‘T’ll let these Sinn-Feiners see 
that I’m not to be intimidated. You’ll go 
back by the next train.’”—Punch (London.) 


A Protest.—For the second time and 
without apology the man hanging to the 
strap trod on the toes of the sitting pas- 
senger. Barely evading a third crushing, 
the latter looked up and observed, mildly: 


“I know, sir, that my feet were made 
to walk on, but that is a strictly personal 
privilege belonging to me.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Playing Safe——The stingiest man was 
scoring the hired man for his extrava- 
gance in wanting to carry a lantern in 
going to call on his best girl. 


“The idea!” he scoffed. “When I was 
courtin’ I never carried no lantern. I 
went in the dark.” 


“Yes,” said the hired man sadly, “and 


look what you got!’ ‘—American | Legion 
Weekly. 
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Frye & Company 


Packers and Provisioners 


Shorthorn Prize Appropriations 


Do you know that there will be nearly $300,000 paid to Shorthorn exhibitors in 1921 in 
cash prizes? At the Illinois, lowa, and Ohio State Fairs a total of $40,000, about equally 
divided among them, will be paid to Shorthorn exhibitors. Throughout the entire country 
where Shorthorns are produced a similar proportion in prize money will be distributed. 

The farmers and ranchmen are recognizing now under present conditions more than ever 
before the actual, dependable worth of the Shorthorn as a source of profit. Utility, adequate 
weight, quality, adaptability to the ordinary conditions, and ability to thrive on the ordinary 
roughage are Shorthorn characteristics that the practical stockman recognizes. , 


IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORNS 
13 Dexter Park Ave. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association GncsGo 1. 










SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Stock Yards National Bank of Denver 
“”’The Denver Cattle Loan Co. 


LOCATED IN THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 


THE PIONEER STOCKMEN’S BANK OF THE WEST 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


HENRY GEBHARD, Vice-President FRANK M. BUTCHER, President IRA B. CASTEEL, Active Vice-President 
STEWART, Vice-President PAUL HARDEY, Cashier JAMES BRENNAN, Director 
HART, Auditor N. F. BEACHAM, Assistant Cashier J. A. SHOEMAKER, Director 


Conversion of The Denver Stock Yards Bank to a National Bank we believe to be 


in keeping with the growth of the Denver Live-Stock Market 


Two institutions that have been prominently identified with the growth and success 


of the Live-Stock Business in the Mountain States 





HE familiar Yy- shaped label on Wilson’s 

Certified foods assures you of two important 
things: First, that the products are of the highest 
possible quality; Second, that if for any reason 
they do not satisfy you, your money will be 
refunded. The Wilson label is a real protection 
to your purchase. 


While making a refund on a purchase would 
be a small thing in itself, having a dissatisfied 
user of our products would be a serious reflec- 
tion upon them. Consequently we make sure that 
the foods are just what we want our label to 
mean them to be. 


OurCertified meat food products are so varied as to 
meet every requirement of the household. Certi- 
fied hams, bacon and lard enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation, which they have earned by their quality. 


| /.\ 


OU are assured of the same excellence in Cer- 

fied canned corned beef, luncheon tongue, 
Vienna sausage and other choice canned meat 
foods. The Certified guarantee also covers oleo- 
margarine, shortening, salad oil, pure pork sau- 
sage and other pure, tempting foods. 


All over the country we maintain and operate 
modern plants and branches. Their facilities are 
supplemented by lines ofrefrigeratorcarsand fleets 
of motor trucks, so that your dealer may secure 
our products for you when they are at their best. 
This comprehensive system of production and dis- 
tribution is one more way of making the Wilson 
label .mean the same everywhere. It is part of 
our service to you. 


Ask your dealer for Wilson’s Certified products. 
Should he not have them at present, we can stock 
him immediately as our distribution is complete. 


[/ 


rune WILSON & CO 
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BlackleS News 


0.M.Franklin Blackleg Aggressin 


Mr. Cattleman: 


We have always told you that, when a dependable Blackleg Vaccine could 
be produced and sold for less than 40 cents per dose, we would do so. True to our 
word, we announce that the time has arrived. 

The new price is 25 cents per dose, effective March 15, 1921. 

The stockholders of this company are practically all extensively interested 
in the cattle business, therefore are fully aware of the problems confronting the in- 
dustry at this time. We propose to give you a quality Blackleg Vaccine at a price 
that is in keeping with the low prices of cattle. 

Reduced cost of calves (which is the chief item of expense in the produc- 
tion of the O. M. FRANKLIN GERM-FREE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN), reduced 
cost of other supplies and labor, with improved’ methods which facilitate quantity 
production, make it possible. You are going to get the benefit of these reductions 
all in one cut. 

The same high standard of quality will be rigidly maintained as in the past. 

We will very much appreciate the co-operation of cattle-raisers in securi 
a volume of sales that will permit us to hold the price of the ORIGINAL AND GEN. 
UINE O. M. FRANKLIN GERM-FREE BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN down to this new 


low price. 





THIS TRADE MARK IS YOUR PROTECTION 





Price, 25 cents per dose; for 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written 
guarantee against loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, 
and 90-dose bottles. Our special syringe, $3.00. 


YOURS VERY TRULY, 


KansasBlackleg SerumCompany 


By CHAS. E. COLLINS, President 
SALES OFFICES 
AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 


SAN ANGELO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. ._ WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 
CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vv ce-President Treasurer Secretary 
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